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Ih, This hws 


How principles essential to the soundness 
and progress of staff training and super- 
vision are being applied throughout the 
employment security system is demon- 
strated in the theme articles of this issue. 
Tuat staff training is basically a function 
of the various levels of management is 
recognized in several articles in this issue. 
CHESTER P. SORENSEN brings us a personal 
report of an administrator’s experience 
with staff training, He believes training 
should be continuous—a living, vital part 
of any progressive organization. p. 3. 
STEPHEN R. Do Len discusses the need for 
a training program for supervisors. Learn- 
ing the skills of management should not be 
left to trial-and-error methods. Instead, 
supervisors need training to learn such 
skills as rapidly as possible. p. 5. 

L. F. Suesec of Florida believes that good 
local office managers are a product of good 
training, and their training is an art. p. 8. 
Minnesota has held to a basic philosophy 
of training which is helping it to achieve 
a better program: There must be a defi- 
nite need for training and that training 
should be practical. Lyle Bonham elabo- 
rates these points in the article on p. 11. 
REASSIGNMENT Of responsibilities and the 
integration of programs created a major 
training requirement in Utah. Joseph F. 
Mayer says it isn’t always easy to dislodge 
persons from a groove of thinking but this 
was the first step required in a new retrain- 
ing program. p. 13. 

How does the trainee himself fee] about 
training? Is it necessary? Is it worth 
while? Does it benefit him as well as the 
organization? If not, why not? These are 
questions discussed by Lawrence E. Clayton 
of the New York Professional Office, in 
‘‘A Trainee Speaks His Mind.’ p. 15. 
“TRAINING Can Be Fun,” says Edward A. 
Wood, if you inject a little verve into it. 
This can be accomplished by weeding out 
of some of the duller routinized features and 
the cultivation of a brighter’ approach 
which will attract and sustain the trainee’s 
interest. Once you capture his interest, 
you'll find him developing greater absorp- 
tion powers. p. 18. 

Rose A. Natuenson of Region VII dis- 
cusses staff development and _ resultant 
betterment of operations. Benefit to the 
counseling and placement functions in ES 
and to fact-finding in UI have resulted from 
well-planned programs of staff develop- 
ment. p. 21. 


AcCURATE measurement of training needs 
and of the effectiveness of training methods 
and results is essential. Ruby P. Jeffrey 
of Arizona discusses the field supervisor’s 
check list as a training gage; and Edgar A. 
Collins of California, the specific standards 
it uses for making its evaluation. There 
is no easy method, but all are agreed that 
evaluation is necessary if we are to have 
progressively better programs. pp. 24-31. 


To Guard Minors From Farm Accidents 


N ‘“‘alarming”’ number of farm accidents this summer involv- 

ing minors prompted the National Child Labor Committee, 
a voluntary agency chartered by Congress in 1907, to issue a 
stern warning to parents and employers on the eve of fall har- 
vesting. 


The Committee called attention to a series of serious and 
fatal accidents to young children, ranging in age from 6 to 17, 
during the period from May to September of this year. 


Mrs. Gertrude Zimand, the General Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, finds t':at parents and employers do not seem to realize the 
danger of allowing young children to operate or work on tractors, 
trucks, and other farm machinery. The problem is heightened, 
the Committee spokesman said, by the laxity of legal prohibi- 
tion against employment in agricultural work. Laws keep 
children out of many other dangerous occupations, but until 
there is legislation to protect children who are employed on 
farms, the only course is to warn parents, employers, and other 
interested adults. 


The great majority of children killed or injured in summer 
accidents on the farm were drivers of tractors. One 8-year-old 
boy in LeClaire, according to the Princeton (Iowa) Weekly, 
was “‘his father’s right hand.’’ The child was killed when the 
tractor he was driving overturned. His brother, a passenger, 
suffered a broken collarbone, two broken ribs, and severe 
bruises. An 11-year-old tractor driver ran down and killed a 
75-year-old man. 


The Committee cites a total of 17 accidents involving children 
and farm machinery, as reported by local newspapers in Indiana, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, New Jersey, and New 
York. In 14 of the accidents, the child was driving a tractor, 
the other 3 were caused by truck or de-tasseling machines used 
in corn harvest. Seven of the children were farm employees; 
seven were working for their families; the status of another three 
is unknown. Although their ages ranged from 6 to 17, most of 
the children involved in accidents were in the 10 to 13 age 
group. 


The Committee emphasizes that its report of specific accidents 
is merely a random sampling and that it represents only a small 
fraction of the total number of such injuries, since only the most 
serious are reported in the press. 


While pointing up the dangers for children in farm work, the 
Committee cites findings of the National Safety Council which 
show farm work in general to be hazardous. The frequency 
and fatality rates of occupational accidents in agriculture are 
very much higher than in industry as a whole, according to the 
National Safety Council. Only three specific occupational 
groups have an injury rate higher than that of agriculture, and 
only two, the construction and mining industries, exceed agri- 
culture in the number of fatalities. Thus, since farm work itself 
is dangerous, adults are urged to recognize its hazards and take 
every precaution to guard the lives of children on the farm. 
This safety-consciousness is bound to cut down on farm injuries 
and fatalities to adults:as well as children. 
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Press time 


World Horizon A DISTINCTLY international fla- 
of ES vor marked the dinner gather- 
ing of the D. C. Chapter of the 
International Association of Personnel in Employ- 
ment Security (IAPES) on October 29 in the cele- 
brated United Nations Club in the Capital. The pro- 
gram noted the 20th anniversary of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, which will be celebrated in June 1953. 

The theme of the meeting was ‘“The World Horizon 
of the Employment Service.” Featured speakers and 
their topics were Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, ““The Employment Service in the ILO and 
Point IV Programs”; Patrick Conroy, Labour At- 
taché, Dominion of Canada, ‘‘A Neighbor’s View of 
the World Horizon’; and Edward L. Keenan, Dep- 
uty Director, Bureau of Employment Security, ““The 
Horizon at Home.” 

Represented on the program and included among 
the honor guests were labor attachés of foreign em- 
bassies in Washington and the Labor Department’s 
own international labor authorities. 

The program carried a list of employment security 
specialists who have filled foreign assignments in the 
same or related fields during the past decade. 


Federal Advisory A 2-Day meeting of the Federal 


. dvisory Council took place 
Council Meets in Washington, D. C., on Octo- 


ber 13 and 14. Director Robert C. Goodwin reported 
on Bureau of Employment Security operations. Other 
matters presented for consideration at the meeting 
were: 

Report on plans for study of occupational analysis 
program, Arthur W. Motley, assistant director of the 
BES for employment service. 

Report of the Committee on Farm Placement, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Magee. 

Report of the Committee on Benefit Adequacy. 
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Report of the Committee on Benefit Financing, 
Mrs. Eveline‘Burns. 

Report of the Committee on Benefit Disqualifica- 
tions, Dr. William Haber. 

Report on State Advisory Councils, Merrill G. 
Murray, secretary, Federal Advisory Council. 

The Council, established in accordance with the 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, advises 
the Secretary of Labor and the Director of the Bureau 
of Employment Security on policies and operations 
pertaining to the conduct of the Federal-State pro- 
grams of employment service and unemployment 
insurance. 

Six new appointees to the Council were announced 
by Secretary of Labor Maurice J. ‘Tobin on October 9, 
bringing the membership of the Council to 35. Two 
of the new members are serving as employer repre- 
sentatives, three as representatives of the public, and 
one as a representative of labor. 

The new members are: George Jacoby, A. D. Mar- 
shall, Clark Kerr, Richard A. Lester, Lester B. 
Granger, and Leonard Lesser. 

For complete membership of the Federal Advisory 
Council see page 26. 


International Classi- A Torat of 1,727 basic 
occupations, which 


fication of Jobs exist on a world-wide 


basis, are classified and related to one another in a new 
international occupational classification system de- 
veloped by the International Labour Office and pre- 
sented in a 250-page volume entitled “‘International 
Classification of Occupations for Migration and Em- 
ployment Placement.” 

The classification divides the world’s occupations 
into nine major groups. These are split up into 45 
minor groups which in turn are divided into 287 occu- 
pational families which are then broken down into 
1,727 separate occupations. These basic occupations 
are the foundation of skills upon which the countless 
thousands of different jobs have been developed in 
each country, from the simplest economy to the most 
highly developed industrial state. 

Seven occupational analysts from Canada, France, 
the Netherlands, and the United States worked at ILO 
headquarters in Geneva, in Latin America, and in 
Western Europe in carrying the project through to 





completion. The task took 19 months, and was 
financed by member governments of the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 

The experts from the United States who worked on 
this project were Howard Carpenter, of Washington, 
D. C., in charge of the project, John Francis Jerabeck, 
Jr., of New York City, Aletha Harriett Pettijohn of 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. Gladys Conly of Van 
Nuys, California. 

A primary purpose of the new system is to further 
migration by making it easier to match available 
skills with available jobs. For this purpose the occupa- 
tional titles used in the system are related to those em- 
ployed in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, France, the 
Federal German Republic, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and Uruguay. 
Relationships with other national systems of occupa- 
tional nomenclature are to be established later, mak- 
ing it possible to relate the occupational qualifications 
of potential European migrants to the occupational 
needs of Latin American countries. These compari- 
sons will be set forth in a second volume planned for 
publication this November. 

The international system of classification will also 
have other uses. It shows the worker transferability 
relationship between the occupations within each of 
the 287 family groups, thus revealing the extent to 
which several related occupations can be performed by 
a worker having certain skills, and, conversely, the 
extent to which a job requiring certain basic skills can 
be filled by workers from several occupations. The 
system can be of value in helping countries to make 
greater use of their available manpower resources by 
increasing the occupational mobility of workers. 

Another purpose of the system is to assist countries 
to establish national occupational classification sys- 
tems of their own and to improve existing systems. 
ILO experts are already making use of the method in 
providing technical assistance to Brazil, Ceylon, 
Israel, Pakistan, and Peru. 


Broader Merit THE ultimate hope of the Civil 
Service Commission is to have 
System every Federal job, except for a 
few top policy-making positions, filled by strict com- 
petitive methods. Although more than 95 percent 
of all Federal jobs are legally under some kind of 
merit system, thousands of positions are filled by non- 
competitive methods. 

Speaking before the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, U. S. Civil Service Commissioner James 
M. Mitchell explained that the Commission now has 
two major proposals before it—one to give greater 
stability to the career service in this country, the 
other to extend it to the thousands of American 
Government workers overseas. 

For those workers in this country, he said, the 
Commission has pending a new type of “reserve” 
appointment to give greater job benefits to hundreds 
of thousands of.employees now called ‘‘indefinites.” 
The plan would give workers who got their jobs 
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through civil-service examinations “first crack” at 
permanent Federal appointments when these are 
again authorized. The plan, if adopted, will make 
Federal employment more attractive and will elimi- 
nate the need for such a large-scale, costly examining 
program as had to be conducted after World War II. 

“Reserve” appointments, the Commissioner ex- 
plained, would have immediate advantages for 
employees now in the “‘indefinite” category who were 
appointed through civil-service examinations. They 
would be eligible for promotions, transfers, reassign- 
ments, and reappointments—in general, the same 
privileges granted to permanent employees. For 
retention purposes, in event of layoff, the reserves 
would rank next below regular career employees. 
“Reserves” also would be covered by the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. 

For overseas Federal workers, the Commission has 
proposed to the Department of Defense that a “‘pilot”’ 
examining program be set in motion for part or all of 
the overseas workers in the Air Force. It also has 
established a new post of program planner for the 
study of problems of overseas personnel administra- 
tion. Mr. Mitchell said the potential -influence of 
overseas Federal employees is enormous and it is 
vital that they be of the highest quality. 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, August 1952, 
United States and Territories 








\Percentage 
Number or Pcnng 
amount thr 
| vious 
| month 
| 
Over-all 
Initial claims............... 1715, 600 | —52 
Weeks of unemployment cov- | | 
ered by continued claims. . .| 4, 679, 600 | —12 
Weeks compensated......... 4,115, 500 | +3 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 979, 900 | +13 
cd ee $95, 389, 100 | +8 
Funds available as of Aug. 31, | | 
ES Sere oe | $8, 134, 375, 200 | +2 
Visits to local offices......... | 9, 329, 500 | —16 
New applications............| 529, 800 —21 
Referrals: 
Agreputtewel « .65s. 55.05 1, 104, 700 +15 
Nonagricultural......... 973, 000 +5 
Placements: | 
| 1, 081, 000 +19 
Nonagricultural......... 588, 200 +6 
eee tae 359, 300 +9 
TS EP err 228, 900 +2 
Handicapped......... | 21, 300 +14 
Counseling interviews........ 86, 800 —6 
Individuals given tests....... 53, 300 —4 
Employer visits............. 193, 300 +1 
Veterans 
New applications............ 113, 400 —15 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . . 227, 300 +12 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 133, 600 +14 
Placements, handicapped... .. 9, 400 +14 
Counseling interviews........ 23, 600 +5 











1 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 
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Staff Training and Supervision . . . 











ciples essential to the soundness and progress of staff training are getting application instead of mere accept- 


Ta articles in this theme on “Staff Training and Supervision’”’ indicate clearly that certain factors or prin- 


ance. Several of these principles are worth specific mention: 


First, the principle that staff training, basically, is a function or responsibility of management. ‘This respon- 
sibility has equal application whether the use of the term ““management”’ is in reference to a State administrator, 
a section chief, a local office manager, or a supervising interviewer. 


Second, staff training involves a partnership, one of the members of which is the trainee. His interests and 
attitudes have at least as much bearing upon the effectiveness of the training he receives as the skills and aptitudes 
which he possesses. This emphasizes the importance of adapting the training plan and its content to the 
greatest degree possible to fit the individual trainee’s needs. 


Third, training methods used and results achieved must be measured and evaluated to serve as a 
guide for future training plans and action. The progress made in the practice of this principle is particularly 
noteworthy. Not so long ago there appeared to be considerable feeling that evaluation of training methods and 
results would provide such intangible effects as to render this type of undertaking unprofitable. The progress 


in this field is refreshing and encouraging. 


Some of the articles also indicate the effective use being made of the handbook, “Staff Training in Employ- 
ment Security.” It appears thus far to have been particularly helpful in the planning of staff training pro- 
grams and it is hoped that local and State offices will derive this and other advantages from the handbook 


in constantly increasing measure. 


The Administrator and Staff Training 


By CHESTER P. SORENSEN 


Executive Director 


Employment Security Commission of Wyoming 


UCH an imposing sub- 
ject as “The Ad- 
ministratorand Staff 

Training” is worthy of 
very learned discussion 
on principles and theory 
of management and its 
inextricable relationship 
to staff training. Such 
an article, if it were to 
be based on years of de- 
velopment and experi- 
ence, would have to be 
authored elsewhere. 
From the point of view 
of the Employment Se- 
curity Commission of 
Wyoming, the subject of 
staff training can best 
be viewed through a 
personal report of an administrator and his experience 
with the problem. 


Chester P. Scrensen 


November 1952 





After having served in excess of 9 years as a mem- 
ber of the Employment Security Commission of 
Wyoming, I was appointed Executive Director of 
the Commission in 1949. At the time of assuming 
the duties of Executive Director, I fully realized that 
when an administrator takes over from a previous 
administration he becomes the head of a ready-made 
organization in which the staff is already appointed, 
and policy, procedure, and organization have already 
been developed. I also realized that as a new admin- 
istrator it would be necessary for me fully to review 
policy, procedures and organization, then to identify 
the problem areas, and over a protracted period of 
time to deal with each problem individually. In 
the case of staff training in our agency, this process 
took somewhat in excess of 2 years. Actually it was 
the solution of another administrative problem which 
accented the need for immediate action in the area 
of staff training. 


In the spring of 1951, the Bureau of Employment 
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Security was asked to give the Agency technical as- 
sistance in a classification survey. At that time, 
staff training was provided on the agency’s organi- 
zational chart in a combined title of Employment 
Counselor and Staff Training Supervisor. Bureau 
officials agreed to provide assistance in the classi- 
fication survey and at the same time asked if they 
could conduct an administrative, technical, and staff 
survey, since such a review had not previously been 
made in a small state. Approval was granted for 
this survey and following the study of the adminis- 
trative, technical,. and staff functions, the Bureau 
technicians called attention to the fact that in staff 
training functions only about 6 percent of the super- 
visor’s time was spent on over-all agency training. 
They also made several recommendations in the first 
draft of the survey report, but it was at a later meet- 
ing with Regional officials that the problem was again 
discussed seriously. 


Has Dual Responsibility 


The primary difficulty which had been experienced 
by the Training Supervisor had, of course, been his 
dual channels of responsibility. As Employment 
Counselor he was responsible directly to the Employ- 
ment Service Director. As Staff Training Super- 
visor he was, of course, responsible to the Executive 
Director. It was reasonable, therefore, that the Staff 
Training Supervisor, because of dual responsibilities, 
placed more emphasis on Employment Service train- 
ing than he had on agency-wide training. Most of 
his activity, both as Employment Counselor and as 
Training Supervisor, had been confined to Employ- 
ment Service functions. 

Because of the difficult administrative position in 
which the Staff Training Supervisor had been placed, 
training on an agency-wide basis had suffered, insofar 
as over-all coordination was concerned. Training had 
continued in some of the sections or divisions but was 
primarily on an individual section basis. Personnel 
in each section or division tried as best they could to 
recognize their own training situations and to solve 
such problems by their own means without the benefit 
of service, advice, or coordination from a staff officer. 
In some sections this resulted in a training program 
which amounted to nothing more than little or no 
induction training for new employees other than in 
their particular duties. When the problem was fully 
investigated, it was apparent immediately that some 
decisive action must be taken. 

After considerable discussion we arrived at what 
appeared to be a reasonable solution to the problem. 
The Appeals Examiner, who normally is on the 
Administrative Staff, was attached to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Division and served both as 
Appeals Examiner and Chief Field Advisor. As 
Chief Field Advisor this individual was directly re- 
sponsible to the Director of Unemployment Compen- 
sation for the operation and supervision of the Field 
Auditing Section. As Appeals Examiner he was 





administratively responsible to the Director of Un- 
employment Compensation but operated freely in 
establishing precedents in appeals decisions. 

This also was somewhat of a difficult administrative 


position. It was agreed, therefore, to remove from 
the Appeals Examiner the duties of Chief Field 
Advisor and to transfer those duties to the Accounting 
Section of the Unemployment Compensation Divi- 
sion. The Appeals Examiner was then assigned to 
the staff of the Executive Director and was given the 
additional duties of Staff Training Officer, thus 
operating in his entire dual capacity from the Execu- 
tive Director’s staff. The staff training function was 
removed from the Employment Counselor, and he 
was assigned full-time duties as an Employment Serv- 
ice Technician, responsible wholly to the Employ- 
ment Service Director for training and counseling 
supervision in that division. 

This action removed lines of dual responsibility 
and clearly established the Staff Training Officer as 
a member of the Administrative Staff, with functional 
supervision over agency-wide training. 


Training Policy Statement 


With the appointment of the new Staff Training 
Officer, the problem of development of a staff train- 
ing program for the entire agency became the next 
matter to require attention. Because of the consider- 
able period of time during which each section or 
division had operated almost independently in the 
field: of training, we felt that a training policy state- 
ment must be issued from the Administrative Office 
to outline the manner in which training would be 
organized and coordinated henceforth. Individual 
section or division training material and induction 
manuals were being used, and it was necessary to 
define clearly the status of such materials in the 
future. A policy statement, therefore, was issued and 
provided as follows: 

A. A training unit headed by the Staff Training 
Officer has been established. The Training Officer 
will coordinate all agency training and will participate 
in the planning for both individualized training and 
group or conference training. 

B. Adequate and continuing training will be pro- 
vided to every member of the staff—supervisory, non- 
supervisory, professional, technical, and clerical. 

C. Every person who supervises the performance of 
other employees is charged with the responsibility for 
training those employees. 

D. Every supervisor will be trained, if a need is 
indicated, in effective training methods and 
techniques. 

E. Agency-wide and individual office plans will be 
prepared periodically for training which is designed 
to meet clearly established needs. 

F. A proper balance will be maintained between 
training projects for the various divisions, sections, 
and units. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Management Development Program in the making. Left to Right: Eugene E. Busha, Director, Personnel Division, Prof. 
Pg L. Moore, Head, Department Business and Industry, Max M. Horton, Director, and James R. Sagel, Director, Operations 
ivision. 


Management Goes To School 


By STEPHEN R. DOLEN 


Chief of Training Section, Personnel Division 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


ANAGEMENT Officials of the Michigan Employ- 
M ment Security Commission have always recog- 

nized that the supervisor is a “key” man. How- 
ever, they have frequently asked ‘“‘Why can’t our 
supervisors do a better job?” 

The answer would seem to be that most of the 
shortcomings of supervisors were due not to a lack of 
technical knowledge, but principally to inadequate 
training as to responsibility for getting results through 
people. There was clear indication of the need for a 
supervisory training program that would help the 
supervisor learn the skills of management more rap- 
idly than through a mere trial-and-error process. To 
do this, a new training approach based upon the 
a ing principles had to be planned: 

The human relations aspect of management 
i than rules, production and policy would be 
emphasized. 

2. Training would begin with top executives and 
work down, rather than starting with first-line super- 
vision and working up. 
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3. The conference, or workshop method of train- 
ing would be used instead of the less effective lecture 
method. 

4. The training groups would be limited to no 
more than 15 persons to allow every supervisor to 
participate. 

5. An outside agency with the necessary “know-how” 
would be asked to institute such training. (It was 
felt that an outside consultant would carry greater 
weight and prestige, and therefore could do a better 
job of motivation in the area of supervisory training 
than any individual or group of individuals within 
the Agency.) 

Why the emphasis on human relations? We con- 
ducted a personnel inventory which revealed that the 
individual employee looks to his supervisor for counsel, 
training, fair treatment, and leadership. A series of 
personal interviews with individual employees pointed 
up that many supervisors were failing in these human 
relations responsibilities. It was very evident that 
most supervisors had gained their knowledge of human 


Manager “Tommy” Atkins of the Flint local office presents 
a human relations problem while Prof. Paul L. Moore records 
facts on the blackboard. 





Prof. Moore emphasizes that the Supervisor gets results 
through people. 


management through experience on the job. An 
occasional supervisor, according to this survey, had 
failed to realize that in this present-day era the 
worker has to be led, not driven. 

Frequently the supervisor, himself, was unaware of 
the need for improving his skill in human manage- 
ment. This could be attributed to the basic criteria 
for selection of most supervisors—their technical com- 
petency. Civil-service examinations emphasize ex- 
perience and training, weighted on a promotional 
examination by the employees’ service ratings. 

It was obvious that we must have a supervisory 
training program that would meet the needs of the 
agency. A check with the leading Michigan indus- 
trial training directors showed that some of the most 
successful management development programs had 
been worked out cooperatively with Michigan uni- 
versities. Therefore, we contacted Michigan univer- 
sities to determine in what way they could assist our 
agency in its supervisory training program. 


No “Canned” Programs 


Michigan State College was selected because the 
Departments of Business and Industry and Continuing 
Educational Service represented basic views of a 
group supervisory training program very similar to 
the agency’s principles. For example: (1) Michigan 
State College did not believe in offering any ‘‘canned”’ 
programs for supervisors. Its practice was to analyze 
the needs of a particular concern and develop a 
series of training conferences specifically designed to 
meet these needs. (2) Also, Michigan State College 
believed in the conference method of training super- 
visory personnel on the theory that the method affords 
opportunity for the participants to share experiences 
found helpful to them as supervisors. The conference 
leader guides the thinking of the participants so that 
group conclusions of value to all can be reached. 
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Michigan State College representatives believe that 
top management must take a very active part in the 
program to make such training effective. Behind 
this conclusion were several reasons: First, experience 
has shown that where top-.executives of-an organiza- 
tion pay only lip service to a supervisory training 
program, such a program has seldom proved effective. 
Lower subordinates of supervision quickly see that the 
“‘boss” is not wholeheartedly behind the program. 
Secondly, participants of the supervisory program are 
always pretty certain to ask the question, “Is my 
‘boss’ getting this too?’ If the answer is ‘‘No,”’ their 
reaction is certainly unfavorable. But what is far 
more important is that, as first-line supervisors become 
increasingly aware of the basic principles of maintain- 
ing good human relations in their everyday work, 
they become more critical of top management if it 
does not practice these same tenets. i 

A planning session was held in the fall of 1951. It 
included Paul Moore, head of the Department of 
Business and Industry at Michigan State College, 
Max M. Horton, the director of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, Eugene Busha, the person- 
nel director, and James Sagel, the director of the 
operations division. At this meeting, a preliminary 
needs analysis was made and it was agreed to start 
the management development training program in 
April of 1952. This delay was occasioned by the 
agency’s desire to have Mr. Moore personally conduct 
the management development conferences. Prior to 
his association with Michigan State College, Mr. 
Moore had considerable experience as a training and 
personnel director in business and industry. 

The matter of determining the content of this pro- 
gram and who would attend was referred to our 
agency’s training committee which reviewed the list 
of subjects offered by the Michigan State College and 
agreed that the college could assist principally in the 
general area of the human relations aspects of manage- 
ment. The committee selected topics, such as: 
Inducting New Employees; Knowing the Basic 
Principles of Human Relations; Developing Morale; 
Handling Problems and Increasing Efficiency. 
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Managers from the Detroit Area pool their supervising 
experience at a session of the Management Development 
Program. 


The Training Committee also decided that the 
first phase of the management development program 
should be limited to the executive staff members, 
State office section chiefs, and the managers of the 24 
largest branch offices. 

Mr. Moore pointed out to the Training Committee 
that the participants themselves usually had certain 
ideas regarding what should be included in a manage- 
ment development training program. He therefore 
suggested that no final decision be made relative to 
the content of the program until the first meeting 
with each group. Top management concurred that 
it was an excellent idea to consult with members of 
each group in the selection of topics. It was interesting 
to note, subsequently, that all four groups selected 
almost identical topics to be discussed during the 
program. Almost without exception, all participants 
agreed that subjects of most importance lay in the 
area of getting results through people and establishing 
effective relations between themselves gand their 


workers. did 


Details Left to Training Section 


The Training Section was responsible for working 
out the various details necessary to make the super- 
visory training program effective. The personnel to 
be trained were divided into four groups with approxi- 
mately 15 persons in a group. Care was exercised, 
as far as possible, to be sure that no individual in any 
group reported as an employee to someone in the 
same group. Experience has shown that individuals 
frequently do not express themselves freely if the 
“boss” is in the group. Each group met once a week 
for a period of ten sessions, each session lasting approx- 
imately 2 hours. The managers from out-state 
offices, because of travel distance, met for a full 
day every other week, attending one session in the 
morning and one session in the afternoon. 
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A group of Out-state Managers discussing ways of improving 
their management skills. 


Since considerable importance was attached to the 
entire program, a personal letter, signed by Director 
Horton, was sent to each participant. The letter 
requested the attendance of the individual, included 
a statement of the Director’s personal interest in the 
program, and indicated that one way of increasing 
the management’s effectiveness was to increase the 
effectiveness of the executives in dealing with men and 
women under their immediate supervision. 

One of the first sessions was devoted to a discussion 
of “Effectively Orienting Workers.”’ This conference 
session began with a discussion of the importance 
of good orientation and induction programs. The 
second step was to enumerate the various points that 
should be included in orienting a new worker. Some 
25 to 40 items that each new employee should learn 
from his supervisor were listed. It was very evident 
that any attempt to cover all these items the first day 
the employee was on the job would only confuse him. 
The groups agreed that a better plan involved setting 
up a schedule covering approximately the first 2 
weeks with a check list of items to be taken up with 
the new employee daily. There was agreement also 
that, for. the most part, the employee’s immediate 
supervisor was the best person to handle the induction 
phase of the program. 

The importance of members of the management 
organization working together effectively as a team 
was discussed in one of the early sessions. Through 
the use of case studies, various problems of organi- 
zational structure were highlighted. At the conclusion 
six basic principles, designed to improve organization 
teamwork, were agreed upon. 

Six of the 10 sessions were devoted to the basic 
principles for maintaining good relations with people, 
and the technique for solving problems as they occur. 
These sessions were based upon much of the TWI Job 
Relations Training (jrT) material. It was felt that 
the laboratory approach would be most helpful in the 
limited time available. Each individual had an 
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opportunity to present to his group a specific problem 
which he had faced as a supervisor. 

Some brought in problems which had been solved 
but did not tell members of the group of their solution 
until after the group had worked on the problem. 
Others brought in current problems for which they 
had not yet reached a solution. 

Others brought in some particularly knotty prob- 
lems, the solutions for which had not turned out as 
well as had been expected. These offered oppor- 
tunity for the group to apply a basic pattern for 
solving problems, analyze these problems and deter- 
mine why each problem turned out as it did. 

At one session, members of the group were given an 
opportunities to present their most pressing current 
difficulties. These were listed on a blackboard and 
weighed on the basis of the interest of the group. 





Then the group pooled its thinking to work out a 
solution. 

The final session of the series was devoted to discus- 
sion of some of the basic principles of motivation and 
a consideration of how these principles might be 
applied by the conferees. 

Was the program worth while? The Director and 
the Executive Staff are certain that the program has 
been definitely beneficial. What is more important, 
because of the favorable reaction of State office section 
chiefs and the branch managers, top management of 
the Michigan Employment Security Commission has 
decided to make this program available to all super- 
visors in the Agency. Additional groups of super- 
visors will be given a management development pro- 
gram until all have had an opportunity to participate 
and improve their management skills. 


- 


Developing a Good Local Office Manager 


By L. F. SHEBEL 


Field Supervisor 
Florida State Employment Service 


employment office, dealing so largely as it does 

in human values, and offering a wide variety of 
services, some of a rather complex nature, calls for 
management skill of the highest order. In the past 
we were all generally aware that the local employment 
office manager’s job was to plan and organize local 
office activities, and to direct and control these activ- 
ities. The important factor of how to plan, organize, 
direct, and control these activities was missing. Man- 
agers were left pretty much on their own in applying 
theories and priniciples of management and in estab- 
lishing necessary guides and controls to assist them in 
planning, organizing, directing, and _ controlling 
activities in the local office. 

The managers needed help to assist them in deter- 
mining where they were going and how to get there. 
To meet this important need, the national office, late 
in 1948, released to the field the Manual sections on 
organization and management for local employment 
offices. These sections constituted a “blueprint”? for 
managers. In addition, the new concept of local 
office organization and management also provided the 
soundest possible plan for effective field supervision. 
With the local office manager, his staff, and the field 
supervisor using the same book, working together to 
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provide the necessary programs and goals and using 
common methods of evaluation and direction, the 
closest teamwork was possible. The local office man- 
ager was brought from “off the bench” and put into 
the game. As the managerial task has risen in the 
scale of importance, it has assumed more and more the 
essential aspects of planning, organizing, coordinating 
and controlling, which has resulted in the attainment 
of increasingly effective operating results. The Man- 
ual section on field supervision, released to the field 
in 1950, bridged the final gap in making the job of 
the field supervisor more effective, both to the local 
office and the State office. 

Before a field supervisor can begin the process of 
trying to develop a good local office manager, it is ex- 
tremely important that he have a clear understanding 
of what his own job is as a field supervisor. The mere 
fact that we have been provided manual sections and 
guides is not in itself a “cure-all.” The application 
of these systems and guides must be made with 
thoroughness and care and the information resulting 
from such systems and guides must be understood and 
used for correction of operational or managerial 
weaknesses. Unfortunately, field supervision some- 
times undergoes transformation into other fields. In 
such instances, the field supervisor may become a 
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policeman, a marine sergeant, an inspector—he may 
even become a local office manager, and thus reduce 
the status of a local office manager himself to that of 
an accounting clerk. Supervision is, or should be, 
synonymous with leadership, and the business of 
leadership is leading, not driving—helping, not 
fault-finding—guidance, and not mere observation 
and analysis. 


Once the field supervisor gets on firm ground in 
connection with his own job, he must see to it that 
both he and the manager have a clear-cut, mutual 
understanding and agreement as to what the mana- 
ger’s job is, keeping, naturally, within the framework 
of State policy. It is not necessary that the manager 
be an expert in all areas of local office operation; 
some very excellent football coaches have been wash- 
nuts as participants in the game. The manager is 
oot the field supervisor’s small son who must ask his 
father’s permission before making any decision or 
embarking upon any course of action. The manager 


must be made to understand that he, and not the - 


field supervisor, is the manager of the local office. 
Conversely, the field supervisor must understand that 
he is the field supervisor and not the local office 
manager. 


All managers are different—in personality, in 
intelligence, in aptitudes, and in interests. It is 
doubtful if any single one will ever measure up to 
perfection in all aspects of performance, because 
aptitudes are not distributed in that way. There 
are managers excelling in public relations who can 
gain for the local office the acceptance of industry 
and high caliber applicants, but who are not cogni- 
zant of serious unbalances in workload distribution 
among their own staff. There are other managers 
who can organize and direct the internal operations 
of their offices with the highest precision and effi- 
ciency, yet at the same time they may be at a loss in 
the presence of an indignant employer whose tax rate 
was increased. A field supervisor should identify a 
manager’s best abilities and guide him in developing 
and usung them to their full scope. He should also 
identify his limitations and give patient, but not 
patronizing, help in overcoming or compensating for 
them insofar as possible. 


One of the primary things that a manager must 
know, or be made to realize, is that a good executive 
has a staff for two important reasons—to do the 
things that he doesn’t have the time to do, and to do 
the things that they can do better than he could do 
them. A manager should be encouraged to delegate 
specific responsibilities, but to remember that he can 
not delegate the responsibility for management itself. 
Most important of all, a manager must know—or 
must be helped to understand—that his basic job is 
not that of a procedural coordinator or the auditor of 
a statistics-making machine; his job is to plan for and 
lead a working unit that has, as its only reason for 
being, the provision of service. It is well for the 
manager to be aware of the quality of applications 
being taken; it is better for him to be aware, first and 
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foremost, of what real assistance is being given to the 
people whom those applications represent. 

Since 1949 field supervision and management have 
been provided with a plan for development of good 
local office managers. It remains for us to use what 
has been provided to reach the desired end result. 
There are certain basic steps for good local office 
management and organization which have been 
recognized. The first step is a clear recognition of 
the work to be done. This is provided in the “plan 
of action” which is developed and prepared by both 
field supervision and the local office manager and his 
staff. The next step is the division of work among 
available staff members. This is provided for in the 
organization of the local office, and is mutually pre- 
pared and understood by the local office manager, 
his staff and the field supervisor. The third step is a 
clear definition of duties, responsibilities, and author- 
ity which is provided by the narrative outline of 
duties of each individual staff member. The fourth 
step is control. I am personally of the opinion that, 
with the exception of a few technical services, we 
have been provided with most every means of sound 
control over local office operations; means which are 
used by both field supervision and management. 

It has been said that the effectiveness of performance 
and the quality of the job that is done by any organi- 
zation is in direct ratio to the composite knowledge, 
skills, abilities, interest, and aptitudes of the people 
who perform the front line operations. Good super- 
vision and management, therefore, are essential to the 
achievement of the best end results. 

It has been pointed out that a field supervisor 
should not only identify a manager’s best abilities but 
also his weak points and assist him in compensating 
for the latter. Further, it is important that the field 
supervisor give all -necessary assistance to local office 
managers in selection and training of the manager’s 
supervisory staff. Potential ability must be carefully 
recognized and appraised in making important assign- 
ments and training must be carefully planned to 
obtain the best results from those selected. The field 
supervisor should be ready and willing at all times to 
assist the local office manager in giving the necessary 
training—giving it himself, or seeing to it that it is 
provided. Every employee of the local office is 
entitled to the use of all available methods, or new 
methods, that will enable him to improve performance, 
and he also has the right to the very best instruction 
that management can provide in the proper use of 
these methods. 

Good field supervision is fundamentally the success- 
ful development of good management, which will in 
turn result in successful operation of local offices. We 
have been provided the means and methods to insure 
good field supervision, and need only seriously and 
intelligently to apply these means and methods to 
develop good local office managers. Needless to say, 
such intangibles as interest, good judgment, sympa- 
thetic understanding, and intelligent action are basic 
to the field supervisor in bringing out the best in 
local office managers. 





Tue ADMINISTRATOR AND STAFF TRAINING 


Continued from page 4 


G. Appropriate training records and reports will 
be maintained for planning and controlling the train- 
ing program. 

H. A uniform system of induction training will be 
established. 

I. A uniform system of correspondence will be 
established. 

J. Methods will be established and maintained for 
a systematic evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
training program. 

K. To the extent that funds permit, training ma- 
terials, equipment, and facilities will be provided by 
the Training Officer. 

The above policy statement was issued as part I of 
the memorandum from the Administrative Office. In 
part II of that memorandum and in paragraphs “SA” 
through “K”? corresponding with the different items 
in the policy statement, the manner in which the 
policy was to be effectuated was outlined in detail. 
The instructions for carrying out the policy statement 
were in sufficient detail to deal with known problem 
areas and were designed so that they could be used 
on a continuing basis when questions arose con- 
cerning policy in the area of staff training. 


Handbook Helpful in Agency-Wide Planning 


The handbook, “Staff Training in Employment 
Security,” was of great assistance in setting up the 
training program and preparing for the drafting of 
training plans on an agency-wide basis. In many 
instances, however, it was necessary to depart from 
methods recommended in this publication because 
of our knowledge of our own individual problems. To 
initiate the new agency-wide training program for 
all employees, a copy of the policy statement was 
distributed to each individual of the Commission. 

Each section or division head of the agency has 
been requested to submit his individual recommenda- 
tion for training within his own organization for the 
current 6 months’ period. In the very near future 
these iadividual plans will be discussed at length in 
_an administrative staff meeting, and the entire group 
will participate in combining the individual plans 
into a single agency-wide training program. 

To assure completion of the training plan which 
will be adopted, some individual in each section or 
division of the agency will act as training coordinator 
for that particular body, and will work closely with 
the Staff Training Officer to assure proper attention 
to the plan. The necessary periodic reports will be 
required from each section or division, and will include 
such items as the number of hours spent in the 
various types of training, the subject matter in which 
training has been given, and general statements con- 
cerning the progress being made in the over-all 
program. From time to time as the need arises, the 
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agency-wide training plan may be amended if such 
amendment is deemed necessary by the Administrative 
Staff. 

After such a program for staff training has been 
installed by the Administrator, it will be his continuing 
responsibility thereafter to determine that training is 
receiving the proper attention. 

At the present time the Training Officer is engaged 
in devising all of the necessary forms, procedures, and 
other materials necessary for a properly functioning 
training program. 

As Executive Director of the Wyoming agency, I 
am convinced that training is a very essential part of 
management. Training is not merely a monthly or 
quarterly report to be scanned briefly, nor is it simply 
a job that some member of the staff is required to do. 
It is, in our opinion, a living and vital part of any 
progressive organization. This, of course, is clearly 
demonstrated by the accent placed on training by 
private enterprise throughout the Nation. We are 
vitally interested in our training program and _ its 
development in the months ahead. 








GUIDE FOR PLACEMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
IMPAIRED 


THE Civil Service Commission has announced the forthcoming 
publication of the first section of a revised ‘‘Guide for the 
Placement of the Physically Impaired.” ‘The new guide is 
based on direct observation by the Commission’s medical 
officers of employees actually at work on hundreds of different 
kinds of Government jobs. Part I will cover jobs in the aircraft 
industry; Part II, ordnance; and surveys of other industries 
within Government will follow. 

Civil Service Commissioner Robert Ramspeck explained that 
the Commission has set ‘‘absolutely realistic”? physical standards 
which provide for “‘only those physical abilities that are required 
by the duties of the job.”” The information in the new guide is 
arranged alphabetically by job titles, and “‘will be as easy to use 
as a dictionary or a telephone book.” 

Referring to the Federal Government’s current program for 
employment of the physically handicapped, the Civil Service 
chief emphasized these points: 

No concessions are made with respect to qualifications for the 
job. The handicapped applicant for a civil service job must 
qualify according to exactly the same standards of training, 
ability, and performance that the able-bodied must meet. 

Jobs are never created to fit the capacities of a handicapped 
applicant. Through judicious placement, the Commission 
emphasizes the utilization of his remaining faculties in a 
position that already exists—that is, we match men and jobs. 

The Government does, however, make some special arrange- 
ments for the physically handicapped to take civil service 
examinations, if their handicap will not let them demonstrate 
their true ability in the regular tests. 

The Commission does not make tests easier for the handi- 
capped than for others; what it tries to do is to provide modified 
tests that will measure in the handicapped person the same 
ability to do the job that the regular tests measure in other 
candidates. An example is the use of dictaphone records 
instead of written copy for testing blind typists. 

Mr. Ramspeck praised the physically handicapped for the 
fine record they have made in Government employment. He 
said: 

‘*‘Many thousands of capable, industrious, loyal Americans 
have been brought into their country’s service, and as a result 
management’s age-old mental barrier against hiring the handi- 
capped has,at last been broken down.” 
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Training—Key to Better Performance 


By R. LYLE BONHAM 


Employment Service Staff Training Supervisor 
Minnesota Division of Employment and Security 


ost of us will agree that the key to better per- 

formance in employment security functions is 

staff training. To accomplish this objective we 
must have a well balanced, continuous training pro- 
gram for all levels of employees. Included in such a 
program should be Orientation Training for employees, 
Basic Training in the fundamentals of Unemployment 
Compensation and Employment Service Activities, Specialized 
Training for individual assignments, Continuation and 
Installation Training to sharpen our working tools and 
introduce new programs, and Developmental Training at 
the local office level to improve performance contin- 
ually in all phases of Employment Security. 

Our training philosophy embodies certain principles, 
among which are these: 

That all training must meet a definite need— 
training for training’s sake must be avoided. 

That training should be practical—down to earth— 
stressing fundamentals with a minimum of “razzle 
dazzle” or frills. 

That the cooperative efforts of both operating and 
staff personnel are essential to the development of a 
sound training program. 

That the most effective type of training is in “‘doing” 
or in solving problems or exercises that are directly 
related to the work to be performed, and that lectures 
and rote reading of manuals should be kept to a 
minimum. 

That through the use of visual aids most types of 
training can be made more interesting and that an 
approximate saving of 25 percent in time in the train- 
ing class can be accomplished by their use. Visual 
aids, used along with traditional methods, are practi- 
cal and add necessary color to put the training 
message across. 

Organizationally, we have a two-person staff at the 
State level, one person assigned to employment 
service training and the other to unemployment 
compensation training. With this small staff to plan 
and conduct our training program and to develop 
training materials, we must be as practical as possible 
if we are to accomplish our objectives. In the State 
office, training in over-all functions, such as research 
and statistics information, personnel, and fiscal, is 
the responsibility of the appropriate section chief, 
although the Training Section maintains responsibility 
for training records and reports. At the local office 
level, training is delegated to a specific individual. 

To accomplish our program successfully with the 
available training staff requires the assistance and 
cooperation of many persons within the agency. 
Briefly, this is how we do it in Minnesota. 
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First of all, we enlist the aid of all State office 
technicians to actively conduct the training. Pri- 
marily this includes the supervisors in charge of test- 
ing, counseling and occupational analysis. The field 
supervisors, one jn each district, make a real contribu- 
tion to the training program by actually conducting 
and evaluating training in local offices. Each field 
supervisor has been assigned equipment and mate- 
rial for presenting visual aids in the various offices in 
his district. Basic training in both unemployment 
compensation and employment service functions is 
conducted at the State office where newly assigned 
interviewers are called in for these courses. 

Our experience has shown that specialists can best 
handle training in their respective fields. This in- 
cludes training on the farm program, veterans service, 
labor market information, reporting, test administra- 
tion, time study, and organization and management. 

Our annual State Conference for local office man- 
agers and veterans employment representatives is pri- 
marily a working conference which may properly be 
considered as a form of training. Discussions and 
panels are conducted for the purpose of improving 
operations. New and improved methods of perform- 
ing work are formulated by a two-way flow of ideas. 

The training of field auditors is considered to be a 
technical and exacting type of training. This train- 
ing is on an individual basis, with progress depending 
on the person’s capabilities. Training of field audi- 
tors is under the direction of the chief accountant and 
his staff. 

We have had good results with developmental staff 
training. This type of training is designed primarily 
to be given in the local office to increase operating 
efficiency. Special training units for local office use 
are prepared and issued by the State Office Train- 
ing Section at various intervals, and when the need 
arises for training on a particular subject. We have 
prepared 35 such units on both unemployment com- 
pensation and employment service functions. 

Sixteen sets of slides on selected employment serv- 
ice and unemployment compensation topics have 
been developed by our agency for training purposes. 
Requests for use of this type of material have been 
received from many State agencies in all parts of the 
Nation. From reception and comments we have re- 
ceived, both from our own people and other agencies, 
we feel that the time and effort put forth in develop- 
ing a slide series is well spent. 

A very necessary part of any training program is 
the maintenance of accurate records. Good records 
are an invaluable aid in planning. We maintain two 
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complete sets of records on all training. A master set 
of records for all employees is on file at the State 
office. Each local office maintains a set of training 
records for its own employees. These records reflect 
all training carried on in the Division. We also 
maintain a monthly reporting system which includes 
all training conducted in the local offices so that the 
administrative, supervisory and training staffs know 
what is going on and how the training program is 
operating at all times. 


Workload Will Affect Training Plans 


To revert to the planning phase of the training 
program, we wish to emphasize the importance of 
taking into consideration the local office workload 
which varies considerably with the seasons. Certain 
areas of our State may be very busy with agricultural 
activity such as corn detasseling, harvesting, and can- 
ning of vegetables. Training then must be scheduled 
in another area of the State where it can be given 
more conveniently. During certain periods of the 
year in Minnesota, heavy claim loads resulting from 
lay-offs in iron mining, construction, logging and lake 
shipping must be recognized in planning the program. 

A training program for an Employment Security 
agency, even though it is carefully planned to reach 
all levels of employees within the agency, cannot in a 
real sense be said to constitute across-the-board train- 
ing, unless adequate provision is made for including 
other State and Federal agencies which have a close 
working relationship with our program. 

The Community Participation phase of our pro- 
gram emphasizes that people in other organizations 
must have a working knowledge of many of the meth- 
ods, programs, and even operating techniques which 
we employ. In Minnesota this need has been met in 
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some degree by including in our basic training classes, 
either as participants or instructors, selected indi- 
viduals whose day-to-day work is closely related to 
our program. Typical of other organizations whose 
personnel have attended our regular training sessions 
are the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, State Board of Parole, Minnesota 
Youth Conservation Commission, Urban League, vet- 
erans organizations, schools, and various social serv- 
ices and guidance organizations. 

This participation gives employment security per- 
sonnel a better understanding of the function of these 
agencies and of the most effective methods of working 
with them. It also provides these agencies with an 
understanding of our problems. There are no less 
than 15 State, Federal, and civic organizations with 
whom we have formal cooperative agreements. At 
the time an agreement is consummated and released 
to the local office, each manager is requested to in- 
clude a discussion of the agreement at a staff training 
meeting to be scheduled in the near future. 

Cooperation at the administrative and supervisory 
level is as necessary to a training program as a good 
grade of lubricating oil is to a high compression motor. 
It smooths the way and gives more ‘“‘training miles” 
with reduced loss of energy. Our State has been par- 
ticularly fortunate in this respect since the beginning 
of an organized training program more than 10 years 
ago. From the start, the administrative staff has not 
only recognized the value of training in developing a 
good staff, but has given valuable counsel and a help- 
ing hand in putting the program across. If we have 
developed a successful training program, the training 
staff can rightfully acclaim the support and con- 
sideration we have received from the administrative 
staff, our section chiefs, field supervisors, local office 
managers, and others in our organization. 
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Staff Training and Supervision 


By JOSEPH S. MAYER 


Director, Employment Service 
Utah State Department of Employment Security 


HE Utah State Department of Employment Secu- 
UE nity is fortunate in that certain unique conditions 

within the State make supervision and staff train- 
ing less complex than otherwise might be the case. 
The vast percentage of industrial and agricultural 
activity in the State is concentrated within a com- 
paratively small geographical area; consequently, 
most of the population is likewise within this area. 

Fourteen local offices are maintained on a year- 
round basis with two or three additional offices being 
opened during the agricultural season. The. largest 
of the 14 offices normally carries a staff of approxi- 
mately 65 to 70 people. ‘Two other offices are staffed 
with approximately 24 people. The remaining offices 
have staffs ranging from two to four persons per office. 

The three larger offices are within the area encom- 
passing better than 60 percent of the total industrial 
and agricultural activity with the largest office located 
in Salt Lake City; another larger office in Ogden, 
33 miles to the north; and the third at Provo, 44 
miles to the south of Salt Lake City. 

The close proximity of the larger local offices to 
the State administrative office has made it possible 
to engage in considerable experimentation and testing 
of different organizational arrangements together with 
different methods of supervision and training. 

From the time the agency began operations to May 
of 1949 about every organizational pattern known had 
been tried. During May 1949, the agency was com- 
pletely reorganized. ‘The new organizational pattern 
was built upon the principles of single line authority, 
consultive supervision, open and free communication 
channels and specific delegation of responsibility and 
corresponding authority. 

All programs of the agency were integrated at the 
local office level. Local office managers received 
the unconditional assignment to carry out in their area 
the full and complete Employment Security Program. 

Our supervisory problem was to achieve the proper 
program balance and recognition together with co- 
ordination and direction of the several fields of activity 
now under the direct control of each local office mana- 
ger. The organization and the policy established 
provided each “program director’ with his staff 
technicians the right to establish “his” procedure and 
carry out “his” program through the single line of 
authority, the Field Supervisors. 

Two supervisory areas were established; one area 
encompassed all of the State south of. Salt Lake 
County; the other, all of the State north of and 
including Salt Lake County, with one line supervisor 
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being assigned toeach area. Staff technicians assigned 
to the employment service administrative office were 
instructed to work in conjunction with the field super- 
visors whenever performing any activity in the local 
offices. 

You will notice I have used the title, staff tech- 
nicians. In our past experimentation we found that 
very few people could actually understand or define 
the term, “‘functional supervision,” so it has been the 
constant effort of the writer to eliminate such titles. 
We have found that many of the individuals carrying 
such assignments were not too clear as to where func- 
tional supervision stopped and line supervision began. 
The local office managers were inclined to accept 
many of the suggestions or other observations made 
by these staff technicians as being direct orders to do 
certain things. Frequently, this resulted in confusion 
and chagrin to many of the individuals involved. It 
has been some time now since an incident of this 
nature has occurred, and the relationship between 
the field supervisors and staff technicians is excellent. 

Procedures, methods and manual instructions cover- 
ing the insurance program are promulgated by the 
director of unemployment insurance and forwarded 
to the field offices under transmittal by the adminis- 
trator as are all other manual instructions. The 
director of the unemployment insurance program has 
direct access to the field supervisors relative to ques- 
tions arising in that program. ‘This is comparable to 
the relationship between the staff technicians and the 
supervisors, and does not carry line authority. 

This complete change in organization involving 
the reassignment of supervisory and operational re- 
sponsibility, together with the integration of the 
several programs of the agency in the field offices, 
immediately created a major training and retraining 
requirement. ‘The first major task was to change the 
viewpoint of many supervisory and staff members 
regarding their areas of responsibility and authority. 
This was in effect an ‘“‘un-learning” program; and if 
you have experienced an attempt to get people out 
of their particular groove or rut, you will appreciate 
that this first effort was by no means simple or easy. 

Prior to the above referred to reorganization, train- 
ing had been conducted on a “‘fire department” basis; 
there was no specific plan or schedule. Likewise, 
there was no specific plan or schedule in the field 
supervision activities designed to point up and iden- 
tify training needs. Consequently, many of the field 
office staff required training because they were un- 
familiar with many of the operating programs. Many 
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had only a cursory knowledge of the programs to 
which they were assigned. Staff turn-over had been 
high, and such induction training as had been given 
to new employees was carried on entirely by the 
local office manager on his own initiative. 

As part of the reorganization program a State 
training officer was appointed on a full-time basis to 
develop, coordinate and implement the training 
programs originating at the administrative office 
level together with the programs developed and con- 
ducted under the leadership of the local office man- 
ager. This immediately put training on a systematic 
prescheduled basis, and has proved extremely val- 
uable in our efforts to achieve the varoius objectives 
of our program. 

All offices in the State operate under the Manage- 
ment Control Program. Two of the larger offices 
of the State were utilizing the basic features of this pro- 
gram prior to its release by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. The program is modified to the extent 
necessary for its practical adoption in the smaller 
offices; however, this modification has not eliminated 
any of the basic features of the program. Through 
this Management Control Program we achieved im- 
provement in our operations and great help in meet- 
ing our administrative responsibilities. 

Local office managers now definitely schedule and 
plan their staff training requirements on a 6-month 
advance schedule. This permits the State training 
supervisor in turn to schedule training and to plan for 
its content and scope and to enlist the assistance of all 
supervisory and staff personnel to assist in the training. 
We find that this planned and scheduled program of 
training has greatly enhanced the “know-how” and 
value of our staff. In the larger local offices we have 
been able to conduct sufficient training to give all staff 
members a good working knowledge of all of the pro- 
grams assigned to the office. Managers are in the 
position now to shift staff from one activity to another 
as the ebb and flow of the workload requires. We are 
and have been in a position to absorb extra high 
claims loads as well as extra high placement activity 
without having to hire emergency staff. There has 
not been a single lay-off due to force reduction since 
we reorganized. Staff morale is at an all-time high. 

The appointment of a State training supervisor in 
no manner removed from the local office managers or 
the field supervisors their responsibilities in regard to 
staff training. Local office managers in the three 
larger offices carry on a continuous “on-the-job” 
training program through their various division and 
section supervisors. Field supervisors conduct special 
training directly in the small local offices; and as they 
evaluate activities of these local offices they point out 
to the managers or the State training supervisor, as 
the case may be, the training needs made apparent 
through such evaluation. 

Field supervisors do not attempt to evaluate all local 
office programs during one visit. They make an 
evaluation of various programs on a 6-month basis and 
cover all programs at least once during a calendar 
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year. Evaluations made by the supervisors are system- 
atic and factual, and where these evaluations reveal 
weaknesses in any of the particular programs a follow- 
up evaluation is made on subsequent visits to assure 
that improvement is being made. Follow-up on 
special projects where immediate improvement is 
necessary is made on a very frequent basis. 

Field supervisors, upon completing their local office 
visits and evaluation, make a written report to the 
director of employment service, and copies of these 
reports are furnished to all administrative office super- 
visory heads. Recommendations originating in the 
field for program or procedural changes or covering 
any of the many items such as equipment, personnel, 
reports, or training are directed to the employment 
service director under separate memoranda with 
copies to the department heads handling the various 
items under consideration. —The employment service 
director makes a periodic follow-up with the other 
department heads regarding these various recommen- 
dations to ascertain what specific action has been taken 
and to make certain that the local office managers or 
other staff members having made the recommenda- 
tions are advised regarding the disposition of the same. 


The Administrator established a plan of consultive 
supervision in the administrative office and all major 
projects or activities are thoroughly discussed and 
agreed to by the various department heads prior to 
their inauguration or change; where preliminary 
staff training is indicated, the same is arranged for 
and taken care of in advance. 


On the basis of our wide experimentation since the 
establishment of the agency in 1937 it is our belief 


-that with the present organizational structure with 


the single supervisory line we have the best and most 
workable plan to date. I appreciate that other States 
with their activities widely dispersed may have some 
difficulty in the adaptation of the principles involved 
in our particular organizational pattern. However, 
it is my sincere belief that you cannot depart from 
the fundamental concepts of this pattern without cre- 
ating confusion, friction and inefficiency. We have 
heard many debates and have read many articles 
regarding the inherent incompatability of the em- 
ployment service program and the insurance pro- 
gram. Many of the ardent advocates of separation 
claim flatly that the two programs can not be inte- 
grated. Our experience in Utah seems to disprove 
this argument in toto. We find that the two pro- 
grams not only can be but are integrated. We find 
as a result that staff morale is better, friction and 
bickering in the local office has disappeared, and a 
cooperative spirit has developed where antagonism 
previously held sway. It is our firm conviction that 
you cannot run a thoroughly good unemployment 
insurance program and meet the obligations inherent 
in the administration of such a program if you fail to 
operate the best possible type of placement service. 
We are also convinced that the inclusion of unem- 
ployment ‘insurance in the employment service offices 
brings to our files the best average applicant. 
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A Trainee Speaks His Mind. . . 


By LAWRENCE E. CLAYTON 


Employment Interviewer, New York Professional Office 
Division of Placement and Unemployment Insurance 


RAINING takes effort, and it costs money. But 
"TL the knowledge and imagination lost to an organi- 

zation for lack of a common-sense and compre- 
hensive training program costs far more. Much has 
been said and more has been written about the results 
of a training program from an organizational point of 
view. The results are known. The “pay-off? to 
management comes in the form of greater staff effici- 
ency, enthusiasm for the job, and, consequently, 
better morale, as well as increased interest in the 
success of a “‘desk,”’ a working-unit, an office, and an 
entire organization. Some of these results are in- 
tangible, others are strictly measurable, but no 
time-and-cost-wise management can long ignore them. 
This applies to government as well as to private 
enterprise. That is why some form of instruction is 
constantly being carried out in every dynamic 
enterprise. 

But what is the view-point of the employee toward 
whom all of this time, effort, and money is being 
focused? What are his reactions to methods and 
procedures, instructional materials, even to instructors 
and supervision? Is the training thorough or skimpy? 
Is it valuable or a waste of time? Even more searching 
since we are considering a government agency, is it 
necessary? These are some of the questions I have 
asked myself, as a trainee. So——a trainee speaks 
his mind. 


What Does a Trainee Want From His Job? 


I’ve talked to other trainees over a period of years, 
in many different training situations. I’ve asked 
myself the same question. It seems to boil down to 
this: 

1. A balance in interest, capacities, and opportunities.—By 
“interest” I mean not only present desires and 
ambitions, but also the submerged and vague yearn- 
ings of the individual. By “capacities” I mean 
abilities and aptitudes. “Opportunities” include not 
only the chance for advancement but the right to 
exercise our Capacities and to satisfy our interests. 

2. Confidence in the organization—He wants to know 
that the policies of the organization are sound, that 
it is sincerely interested in him, and that, if he does a 
good job for them, he wil! be assured of job security. 

3. Confidence in himself —He wants to have confidence 
that he can meet the job standards. He needs a 
feeling of “belonging,” a sense of loyalty, of social 
adjustment to the group in which he works. He 
wants to meet the requirements of, and obtain the 
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approval of, the particular supervisor to whom he is 
assigned. 


Why Train? 


If an individual is to do any job whatever, technical 
or nontechnical, there is always something he should 
know about the job, the equipment, the process, the 
tools. If there is information, and he is acquainted 
with it, he can do a better job. The more complex 


_ the job, or the further removed from his previous 


experiences, or the more it is governed by rules and 
regulations, the more widespread and detailed this 
information must be. Through this information (how- 
ever disseminated) the trainee must gain knowledge 
of his place in the organization, as well as of the work 
that is required of him. He must become familiar 
with the rules. The speed and efficiency with which 
this information is absorbed by the employee, and the 
future retention and use of it, is the joint problem of 
the trainee and management. The trainee contrib- 
utes conscientious effort, diligence, and attention; 
management contributes the training program, its 
scope, subject matter, methods, and instructors. Re- 
sults, of course, will differ, depending on the perform- 
ance of each. 


What Should Training Include? 


One of the best statements of training-content I 
have ever read is included in the personnel policy of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commission. It 
states: 

“Consistent with definite needs which arise or are 
anticipated, employees will be provided with oppor- 
tunity to improve their knowledges, skills, or aptitudes 
in order to enable them to perform the tasks assigned 
to them in the best known ways and to prepare for 
advancement. This will include programs for orien- 
tation and induction before assignment of work, 
training on the job, upgrading and understudy pro- 
grams, and training in supervision and management 
practices.” 

Here is a clear, concise, inclusive summation of the 
major areas any training program should include. 


When Train? 


In order for training to be most effective for the 
individual (and therefore most effective as a manage- 
ment tool), it must be designed and thoroughly 
organized as an integral part of management opera- 
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tions. Training cannot be considered as something 
scheduled for slack periods. Neither can it be left 
to the whims of each individual trainee or instructor. 
“TI think I know” is too insecure a footing for any 
conscientious and reliable decision by’ any employee, 
regardless of seniority rating or position. 


How Train? 


If an employee is put in a training program it should 
be both “training” and a “‘program.” Instruction by 
intention, is generally conceded to be preferable to 
any method that just leaves the trainee solely on his 
own to learn the job by absorption. Ideally, every 
step in learning the job has been planned in advance. 
Modern techniques of instruction will be employed 
and utilized to the fullest extent. The learner is given 
every opportunity to develop as rapidly as possible 
and is encouraged at every step. The scope and extent 
of the training should never appear mysterious and 
difficult to identify. The program must have both 
immediate and long-range objectives predicated on a 
factual analysis of present and projected training 
needs. As a matter of course the training should in- 
clude the following 4 basic steps: (1) Explanation— 
What the job is. (2) Demonstration—How the job is 
done. (3) Performance—The trainee does the job 
himself. (4) Use of tools—Mechanical or written aids, 
use of references or precedents, anything that will en- 
large the scope of the job, or make it easier for the 
trainee to do a more thorough job. (5) Follow-up— 
Correction by the instructor and later by the super- 
visor. This is essential not only in early part of in- 
struction but also later, to avoid formation of bad work 
habits. There is always “one best way” for each 
individual. The supervisor can help him find it. 

These are the concepts and demands I would impose 
on any organization and its training program. They 
would hold true regardless of my situation in the 
training structures: director, supervisor, instructor, or 


trainee. 
x * & 


How, then, in my estimation, does the New Inter- 
viewer Training Program of the New York State 
Employment Service measure up against the criteria 
that the trainee imposes on it, consciously or uncon- 
sciously? A brief description of that program should 
be given before the question is answered. 


Training Manual 


At the beginning of the training period, each new 
employee in the office where I started is given a copy 
of a description of the program. It is prefaced with 
a “Welcome” from the Superintendent, stressing close 
cooperation between the trainee and his supervisor, 
and stating the purpose and structure of the program. 
It says, in part: “The purpose in developing this out- 
line was to help you organize the professional training 
which you will undergo in the next few months. We 
have tried to integrate the Orientation, Basic, .. . 
and On-the-Job Training into a single progressive 
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program with each part fitting into its logical place. 
In carrying out this objective, the training has been 
planned so that many levels of supervision participate 
to give you the benefit of differing approaches: to the 
common objectives. We hope that this program will 
provide you with a foundation of the necessary knowl- 
edge and understanding of our basic policies and 
functions to permit you to participate effectively.” 


Following this friendly and informative introduction 
is Part I, a training schedule, showing the subject of 
each session, the method of training, the instructor, 
and the amount of time allowed. The date, hour and 
location are filled in later, but always well in advance 
of the session. Part II is the training plan, which 
includes the main points to be covered in each session 
and the methods and materials prescribed for the 
training. 

The training manual is mimeographed, 76 pages 
long, with all outlines reproduced on the left-hand 
pages to provide blank right-hand pages for notetaking. 
I understand management is considering running off 
a few with blank left-hand pages for use by left-handed 
trainees! 


Training Schedule 


Starting with 2 days of orientation, introductions, 
and individual conferences, the schedule outlines 3 
full months of day-to-day activities. Almost without 
exception actual on-the-job practice of the function 
follows immediately after the training session. In the 
first 8 weeks more than 50 percent of the time (21 days 
of the 40) was spent at the desk, performing the job. 
Here is training in its most basic and effective concept. 
Never was there any doubt as to what training was 
being given, or where, when and how it was to be 
done. 


Training Plan 


The training sessions were planned with a variety 
of techniques and methods: group conferences, 
straight lectures, individual conferences, visits to em- 
ployers, “‘guided tours” of other offices and other 
functional units of our organization. We talked with, 
listened to, and learned from other Employment In- 
terviewers, Senior Interviewers, Office Managers, 
Senior Managers, Administrative Assistants, Train- 
ing Assistants, Statistical Supervisors, Account Inter- 
viewers, Clerks, Veterans’ Representatives, Employ- 
ment Security Referees, Hearing Representatives, and 
Superintendents. In other words, we got the view 
that had been promised of “differing approaches to 
the common objective.” We also got a very thorough 
conception of what those objectives were. 


Space will not permit a complete listing of the sub- 
jects covered, but these are representative: Interview- 
ing, Counseling, Classification, Selection Referral, 
Budgetary Implications, Unemployment Insurance, 
Employer Services, Service to Veterans and to the 
Handicapped, NYSES Policies, Public Relations, 
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Federal and State Labor Laws, History of the Em- 
ployment Security Movement. 


Evaluation 


After considering all of these aspects of the NYSES 
Training Program, and after having completed the 
actual program, are we to assume that I consider 
this to be The Perfect Solution to management’s train- 
ing needs wherever they may exist in Employment 
Security? The answer must be “No.” 

Here is a young and ambitious program, the result 
of big thinking and big planning by a lot of extremely 
capable people. There are kinks in it that must, and 
probably will, be ironed out as the program is devel- 
oped more thoroughly. Some of the kinks will never 
be removed entirely, because it is a full-scale program, 
covering a wide range of individuals with amazingly 
divergent backgrounds, all within a complex organi- 
zation. However, may I, as a trainee, point out a 
few general areas where I think the program or its 
methods could be improved. ; 

(a) Determining training needs is quite generally 
recognized as the first step in establishing any organ- 
ized training activity. The primary purpose for in- 
vesting in a training program is to bring about an 
improvement in the performance of the work force. 
It follows, therefore, that a definite need for improve- 
ment should be identified and interpreted in terms of 
the nature of training required. In each case it is 
necessary to measure the employee’s performance 
against his job requirements—reducing it to the 
actual needs of the individual. Instructors and super- 
visors should be aware that none of the “‘trainees”’ in 
this particular situation is starting from scratch. By 
the very nature of the Civil Service requirements for 
the position of Employment Interviewer, each of us 
has both an educational and experience background 
which qualifies us for the job. A re-evaluation of 
some of the training material from this viewpoint 
might help to eliminate some that is possibly interest- 
ing but totally unnecessary. 

Other material could preferably be handled by 
supervision on an individual on-the-job basis, as 
individual needs are uncovered during continuous 
training. Not every training need should call for 
group instruction. 

(6) Every organization has its jargon. Probably 
government service has more than its share. But, if 
training is to be intelligible as well as beneficial, the 
use of ‘‘familiar phrases” should be kept to a minimum. 
“The Hearing Rep. always wants to see the E. S. 
67 of the circled S. P. in case of a 350,” might mean 
something to the veteran employment service inter- 
viewer. It only glazes the eyes of the neophyte. 

(c) Praise from supervision during a training period 
can be helpful. If the job is going well, supervision 
should say so. But it should be specific about the 
particular aspect of the work. Praise the accomplish- 
ment, not the person. It has happened to me, and 
it is a trifle disconcerting: a general ‘“‘well done,” 
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apropos of nothing at all. A morale booster, yes, 
but not if you’re chewing your nails over a prize 
boner, or trying to record a most unrewarding coun- 
seling interview. Proper praise at the proper time— 


with reasons why. Is that asking too much? 

Another personal plea. I know that it is a natural 
reaction for a supervisor to be proud of a new trainee 
who is doing especially well in some phase of the job. 
But if a trainee should, by reason of a fresh approach, 
recency of training, or even plain ability, turn out an 
outstanding example of work, DON’T jeopardize his 
relationship with his co-workers by belittling their 
efforts in comparison. The term ‘‘rate-buster’ has 
ugly connotations that supervision can help a new 
employee avoid, while still giving him a chance to 
establish a high level in quality and quantity of work. 

(d) Nobody likes being a goat. The instructor who 
puts the trainee on the defensive breaks down the 
give-and-take that is so necessary to the learning 
situation. It doesn’t happen often, but when it does the 
results are certainly not those that had been planned. 
Negative effects can be just as indelible as positive 
ones. In my own particular case, at one “‘training”’ 
session I made the “error” of questioning the need 
for training in that particular subject at that par- 
ticular time. The answer was, “‘Well, let’s see if you 
need training in this or not.’ Time was spent in 
trying to trip me up on subject matter, methods, 
techniques, etc., to the exclusion of the other trainees. 
I don’t think anybody learned anything, especially 
me. 

But, let me hasten to say, these are small grievances, 
maybe even petty ones. They are not structural 
faults in a well-conceived program. They are mostly 
personal reactions to a particular situation at a par- 
ticular time. The role of the instructor and super- 
visor in a training situation is not an easy one. Theirs 
is the difficult task of relating each new subject of 
training to those which have gone before, and of 
correlating them all with the experience on the job. 
It is their responsibility to prepare the trainee for 
each new session by showing him how it fits into the 
program and to provide an opportunity to practice 
what has already been learned. 

I strongly believe in this basic and well-planned 
training ,course. It undertakes the job of over-all 
coordination of total training in relation to the facts 
and conditions of the work and the work-environment 
of the New York State Employment Service. No 
single training pattern, however, will fit the majority 
of cases. Employment Security is a wide field, and 
its problems are manifold. Each organization must 
seek its own best answer to its training requirements. 
Indications are strong that such answers are being 
sought and reached with significantly increasing fre- 
quency and rapidity. It is hoped that the views 
expressed will be of value in stimulating further 
attention to a subject that can be vitally important 
in maintaining peak effectiveness of office and per- 
sonnel to help meet the challenges facing employment 
security in the days and years ahead. 
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Slide films dramatize the clearance training in unit No. 49 as Fred Seaman, Clearance Supervisor, instructs group of 


Missouri Employment Security employees. 


Training Gan Be Fun 


By EDWARD A. WOOD 


Training Supervisor 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


ou can lead a man to training, but you can’t 
WT oe him think. He has to think to learn, and 
you can’t do the thinking or the learning for 
him. The most that training can do is make it 
easier for him. Making him submit to training 
hasn’t accomplished much if you haven’t made him 
want to learn. 
Several years ago, the Missouri Division undertook 
a casual survey of the attitude of its employees toward 
training. The conclusions were inescapable. Unan- 
imously, the personas interviewed agreed that training 
was wonderful, that it was absolutely essential for 
everyone save “me and thee” with the inference that 
“thee” would not be too much harmed. But there 
was little interest in training for “‘me.”’ 
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Research and study outside the Division indicated 
a similar feeling in many places where organizational 
in-service training had been attempted. In most in- 
stances, “training” had become an ugly word. One 
solution to which some had resorted was to change 
the name; “employee development,” “‘staff improve- 
ment,” and similar words were substituted for the 
unpleasant word “‘training.”” We believe this is good. 
We still call it “training” in Missouri, however, since, 
knowing that Shakespeare’s “rose by other name 

* might well be reversed, we thought it best to 
change the aroma before we changed the name. 

We found that one objectionable feature of train- 
ing in many organizations was that the training goal 
had been limited to the teaching of “Show to do.” 
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If all of the operating manuals which were read to 
long-suffering employees in this form of training were 
placed end to end, they would be surpassed in length 
only by the reclining students lulled to slumber by 
their monotony. So we were confronted with a 
dilemma. The training goal assigned to the Train- 
ing Unit was not alone to aid the individual ia learn- 
ing “Show to do,” but “to know” and ‘‘to become.”’ 
In a day when industry found it important to teach 
economics to steel workers, it was felt that workers 
in Employment Security should be told not only the 
mechanics of their chores but the reason for the 
accomplishment of the duties and the philosophy of 
the program they represented. It was alarming, 
with such an enormous training goal, to find that 
the pupils were already bored with the teacher. 


We have made some inroads. Apparently, some of 
the best techniques and methods involve the little 
rather than the big things in instruction. About the 
time of this increased emphasis in training, it was 
determined that local offices had been completing 
some training reports which were unrealistic. The 
local offices were advised that these reports would no 
longer be required. ‘‘We like it, said one local 
manager, “but it can’t last. Stiff reports are the 
staff of life for staff functions.”” ‘Time has passed and 
we haven’t missed the reports, and training as an 
activity still benefits some from the pleasant reception 
this relief from unnecéssary burden created. 


Immediately thereafter, management eliminated 
similar unrealistic reports which had been required as 
a part of the training activity. The staff appreciated 
this; the training unit appreciated the progressive and 
intelligent management which took this course. As 
a matter of fact, training as an activity can make no 
progress without the full cooperation of intelligent 
management. In Missouri the training unit serving 
as a staff function makes no effort at any time to 
dictate to or interfere with line supervision. We 
discuss problems with operations’ chiefs who represent 
authority in determining training needs. Top man- 
agement has passed this confidence down the line 
and has discovered considerable local training talent, 
primitive in some cases, but effective. We have found 
complete willingness on the part of operations to seek 
training assistance from the training unit. 

Management’s participation in training programs is 
a requisite for any successful training operation. The 
training unit for several years has experienced no 
difficulty in obtaining the services of any executive 
officer for the purpose of training programs. The 
importance which the participation of these people 
lends to the training accounts for at least 50 percent 
of the total effectiveness of any training presentation. 
No techniques or methods can sukstitute for super- 
visioa’s full support of training, and in all of these 
matters we have been fortunate in Missouri. 

The training unit has done and planned a few 
things, however, to make training a little more attrac- 
tive. Training cannot operate unless it attracts 
initial attention and sustained interest. It appears 
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that the average employment security worker can 
sustain his interest once his attention is attracted. In 
order to capture this attention, the Training Unit has 
experienced a period in the development of materials 
which deriders might describe as ‘‘gimmicks,” 
“props,” “‘stunts,” and “gizmos.” Some have ad- 
mired, some have laughed, some have scoffed, but at 
least all have noticed. 

Identical twin sisters were introduced separately 
to an unsuspecting group of local deputies engaged 
in a fact-finding institute to prove how difficult it 
was to distinguish facts without asking questions. 
We agree! Such ‘gags’ don’t teach much. But 
there are still deputies who can remember the other 
things that were said the afternoon of the stunt, and 
those were the things we hoped they would learn. 
The stunt caught attention and inierest absorbed the 
training. 

The cover on a Supplement to the Fact-Finding Work- 
book is cherry-colored and illustrated with Sherlock 
Holmes and the poetic personification of Justice. 
Cardboard wheels of various colors are concentrically 
overlaid to form base period and benefit year charts 
and to show the accounting process involved in deter- 
mining employer’s rate calculations. Colored posters 
show the relative value of the employer’s remittance 
of a voluntary contribution under current tax rates. 
All editions of training unit material carry a trade- 
mark, with cog wheels symbolizing the working of 
the Division being eased by the drops of oil labeled 
“‘training.’’ A central office session, designed to famil- 
iarize the persons who dictate and the transcribers of 
the entire contributions department with mechanical 
dictating machines, was done entirely through pre- 
viously prepared tape recordings and by the use of 
motion picture films to demonstrate dramatically the 
efficiency of the mechanical transcription while ex- 
plaining its use to the groups. Colored slide series 
have been prepared showing the work flow involved 
in central office processes, alternately exhibiting the 
actual forms and documents and the people engaged 
in the work. 


Induction training programs for central office cler- 
ical help, while including the philosophy and the 
background of the Agency’s program, feature photo- 
graphs and explanation of the more exciting account- 
ing machines and office equipment. This is on the 
theory that workers like to be associated with some- 
thing big. It is easy to learn that the office has 
machines that file at the rate of 6,000 items per minute. 
This is something that can be discussed at the supper 
table on the first day of his employment. We note a 
tendency to discuss Division’s activities in the terms 
of what “‘we do”? when these matters are emphasized, 
rather than what “they do” when only the basic 
philosophy is given in the induction training. 

The answer sheets to correspondence-type training 
units are on the same colored paper as were the 
question units and were illustrated, as one office put 
it, “‘mail order style.” Although the illustrations may 
not in each instance have been looked upon with 
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Projection and Recording equipment aid in capturing attention and lead to added interest in manuals, lectures, and forums 


favor, they have at least been looked upon. We 
have found no instance of such materials being filed 
undisturbed in with the stationery supplies, as was a 
more-than-seldom occurrence with training materials 
in some times past. 

Regardless of what has been done, each project has 
been requested by and fully agreed to by the operating 
department involved. The problem of the training 
unit has not been the encouragement of the depart- 
ments to utilize the facilities of the training unit but 
to fulfill the requests made by the operating depart- 
ments for training aids, materials, and assistance. 
We modestly believe in the training unit that this is 
because what we have done has been in some instances 
good. We trust supervision to do the job of training 
and they do a good job of it. It must be done this 
way. In our opinion, training specialists and the 
training supervisor can only stimulate the desire for 
training and aid supervision. The training must be 
done by supervision. Because of the varying abil- 
ities of local supervisors, we believe materials must 
be placed in their hands which can help to make 
every supervisor an instructor. We attempt to pre- 
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pare manuals in all subjects in such form that all 
local office supervisors can train in any subject at any 
time the need for it is apparent. 


Learns Slide-Film Training Techniques 


The use of slide films in instruction has been most 
beneficial. As a typical project, the clearance super- 
visor anticipating dislocations of the labor market 
believed intensive training in clearance was necessary 
in all local offices. Training Unit No. 49, with maps 
and charts redrawn so that they conformed to 
Missouri’s local situations, was photographed on 
35-mm negative film as were the forms on which 
instruction was necessary. The clearance supervisor 
was instructed in the slide-film training technique 
and shown how forms projected on a_ blackboard 
permitted the instructor to fill the blanks of the form 
as a blackboard discussion. The training unit didn’t 
tell him where to present it or issue any instruction 
about its use, but since we’ve checked out the slides 
and equipment to the supervisor for use in 20 local 
office clearance training sessions, we believe he has 
put the materials to good use. Similar visual series 
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have been prepared showing work flow in central 
office benefits operations, central office liability deter- 
minations, reportiig of multistate workers, counseling 
needs and counseling clues, and accounting processes 
involved in the charging of employer accounts. In 
addition all of the agency’s unemployment insurance 
forms have been photographed on 35-mm slides and 
are available at any time to supervisors for instruction. 

The fact-finding training is a typical Missouri 
project. The Local Office Benefits Section requested 
the Training Unit to prepare manuals for local office 
training use, and then asked that the material be 
presented to local office personnel in five 3-day 
training meetings. This was done by Training Unit 
personnel utilizing lectures, forums, slide films, posters, 
tape recordings, and stunts. Some of these we thought 
pretty good, but even more important to the programs 
was that the assistant director and the Chief of 
Operations for Local Office Benefits attended and 
participated in all five sessions. And they said they 


enjoyed them. The Training Unit was even more . 


pleased shortly later when the same assistant director 
was observed spending as much time as he could 
spare in a similar training meeting in employment 
counseling being presented by the training unit and 
the counseling supervisor. Staff and line have no 
trouble in this atmosphere of cooperation. 

Gradually, staff members are becoming convinced 
that training as an activity is not designed to interfere 
with their work or to take time from operations as if 
training were an activity in itself. Most people seem 
to like the novelty with which many of the training 
activities are presented. We are still looking for new 
ways and new mediums of training. If it’s different, 
we’ll try it. There are still a few who do not fully 
approve of the “gimmick and gadget’? method and 
who believe training should be done the hard way. 
They are few, however, and after all, there are still a 
few unusual folks who do not like Missouri country 
ham. In the meantime, an encouraging number of 
us are beginning to réally believe that training can 
be fun. 


Improved Operations—Objective 
Of Staff Development 


By ROSE A. NATHENSON 
Regional Employment Security Representative 
Region VII 


O CARRY out the total Employment Security 
“icounaue effectively and efficiently, is the major 

objective of the Employment Security Agency in 
each State. 

We are aware, all of us, that accomplishing this 
major objective is the result of how well the individual 
staff member performs the specific operation for which 
he has responsibility, and how well these individual 
operations are integrated into a whole. 

It probably is emphasizing the obvious to point out 
that the constant objective of employment security 
staff is to keep on improving the service it gives to the 
public—worker and employer. Such continued im- 
provement of service will come from improvement of 
operations. And, it is emphasizing the obvious to 
point out, therefore, that improvement in operations 
will come only as staff is developed to perform its 
operations more effectively. 

What has been stated in the foregoing is neither 
new nor startling to those who work in employment 
security offices throughout the land. The fact that 
something is obvious, however, does result usually in 
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the assumption that those responsible for effective 
operations are doing something about it. To a con- 
siderable extent, in this instance, something is being 
done. But, the extent and manner of the doing be- 
comes important. For the extent to which something 
is done, how it is done, and what is done, gives the 
measure of the degree of improvement. We know 
from experience that only when aggressive steps are 
taken on an organized and effective basis, with con- 
siderable imagination to secure maximum. staff 
development, do significant improvements in oper- 
ations take place. 


How do we go about taking aggressive steps on an 
organized and effective basis? The Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security has developed, with the assistance 
of State Employment Security Agency staff, a number 
of valuable aids and tools which will help if they are 
properly used. These include, among others, the 
manual sections on field supervision and organization 
and management, and the Handbook on Staff Train- 
ing in Employment Security. 
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Staff development is achieved primarily through 
good supervision and effective staff training. Super- 
vision, as the author sees it, has several major facets, 
each of which is important in doing the supervisory 
job. Supervision involves the evaluation of an activ- 
ity or activities to determine effectiveness of action, 
both through adherence to standards and actual serv- 
ice rendered. It involves assistance to individuals 
in correcting weaknesses uncovered: this assistance is 
given in discussion and demonstration of more effective 
ways of doing the particular job—training. More- 
over, it involves giving inspirational leadership to 
those being supervised. It requires knowledge of 
specific subject matter, familiarity with related oper- 
ations in the program, tact in dealing with people, 
patience, firmness, objectivity, and sincerity. Train- 
ing, as the recently issued handbook points out, is 
“the planned development of employee skills, knowl- 
edge, understanding, attitudes, and will to work.” 

The handbook also outlines (on p. 1) the following 
seven specific objectives of the training process: 

1. To provide each employee with an understanding 
of the purpose of the employment security program 
and of the agency activities which relate to the 
program. 

2. To inform each new employee about the organi- 
zation, its history, objectives, structure, policies, rules 
and regulations, and names of key personnel. 

3. To assure that each employee keeps up with 
changes in laws, policies, and procedures affecting the 
agency’s activities. 

4. To acquaint each employee with the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and work standards of his job, how his 
job ties in with the work of the agency, and how he 
can assist management in improving operations. 

5. To provide each employee with the specialized 
knowledge or skill required in his professional or 
technical field. 


6. To enable each employee to advance to more dif- 
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Staff development in action in Region 
Vil. Following demonstration of a coun- 
seling interview, selected local office 
counselors, State Counseling Supervis- 
ors, and State Technical Services Chiefs 
help the “counselor” write the problem 
and the “‘counselee”’ work out his voca- 
tional plan. 


ficult work assignments and to develop versatility on 
the part of the staff to take care of emergencies. 

7. To aid in assuring the public of courteous and 
competent service. 

It goes on to point out that “‘All supervisors through- 
out the organization are responsible for seeing that 
the personnel under their direction are trained. This 
responsibility includes such everyday tasks as showing 
employees how to avoid errors or demonstrating a 
better approach to the completion of a project . 

In many instances the supervisor is the logical person 
to do the actual training . There are situations, 
however, where the subject matter is of a rather tech- 
nical nature, or where special material must be devel- 
oped to ‘put the training across.’ These are situations 
where the operating or staff supervisor may call upon 
the training staff to do or arrange the training for 
him... .. this delegation of responsibility ... 

does not release the operating supervisor from his 
basic responsibility for getting the training done.” 

It is apparent that training, which goes on in one 
form or another as a part of doing the job, is an 
integral part of administration, management, and 
supervision. It is carried on by many different people 
at the various operating levels in every agency. To 
insure that time and energy expended yield maximum 
results, a planned approach makes good, common 
sense. Because so many people are involved in both 
planning and execution, coordination of effort is essen- 
tial. At this point the author urges that those super- 
visors, at any level, who have not yet had the oppor- 
tunity to review the handbook do so, and that those 
who glanced at it and then laid it aside for more 
thorough reading at a later date, also take a good 
look at its content now. It should serve as an aid 
and guide to effective training at all levels. At the 
least, it will give the reader some suggestions or ideas 
that will be provocative. 

The following illustration of how supervision and 
training afforded staff development that resulted in 
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improved operations will point up the general state- 
ments and conclusions in the foregoing paragraphs. 

A local office had a vacancy for a counselor, for 
which the administrative office undertook recruit- 
ment. The State’s merit system agency submitted a 
register from which a candidate was selected. This 
candidate had never before worked for the Employ- 
ment Service. As a part of the agency’s staff training 
plan, the applicant (whom we will call Mr. Andrews, 
chiefly because that is not his name) was enrolled in 
a session with other new interviewers for induction 
training. In this training session he was provided 
with an understanding of the employment security 
program, its purpose, organization for operation, 
history, objectives, structure, policies, rules and regu- 
lations. He was also given basic instruction on the 
various operations and activities which the Employ- 
ment Service carried on. 

Then, he was assigned to the local office where he 
was to work. There another phase of staff develop- 
ment was undertaken. 
worked at various stations in the local office, under 
close supervision and direction—reception, applica- 
tion taking, placement, order taking, and employer 
visiting. He became familiar by actual doing with 
what happens in the regular operation of the public 
employment service office. He learned something 
about industry service, farm placement, etc. He also 
became familiar with the inter-relation of the unem- 
ployment insurance responsibilities of the office and 
those of the employment service. Thus, the planned 
staff development program gave the new employee 
an opportunity to put into practice the procedures he 
had learned in the general training session. At the 
same time he obtained at first hand an appreciation 
of the practical aspect of local office operations. All 
of this was carried out under the supervision and 
guidance of a number of local office supervisory staff. 

The next step provided specialized counseling train- 
ing for Mr. Andrews. As one of a group of new 
counselors, he was given information on counseling 
policy, practice, method and techniques, based on the 
approved Employment Service standards. The 
Agency’s technical expert on counseling, the State 
Supervisor of Counseling, conducted this session. In 
addition to information, Mr. Andrews and his col- 
leagues in this session, also received instruction on 
how to apply policy, methods, etc. 





Doing a Better Job 


Following this training, the local office counselor 
returned to his home base where, at long last, he 
began to do the specific job for which he had been 
hired—counseling applicants needing this special 
assistance. His service to these applicants is proving 
more effective than it might otherwise have been 
because he is familiar, at first hand, with what the 
office as a whole has to offer applicants, what commu- 
nity services are available and the relationships that 
exist or need to be developed between the office and 
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For short periods of time he - 


the community. He knows the extent to which his 
colleagues can realistically serve the applicant once 
the latter’s vocational plan is determined. He is 
more effective than would otherwise be the case in 
providing the local office staff with the kind of sup- 
plementary service which counseling should afford in 
improving the office’s placement activity. At the 
same time, there is no lessening of effective guidance 
to the counselee if the situation is one where action, 
other than job placement, will serve the best interests 
of the applicant. Mr. Andrews’ colleagues, knowing 
that he is familiar with local office operations and 
operating problems, and that his activity, therefore, 
is not of the “‘ivory tower” variety, seek his assistance 
and advice in handling applicants who may profit 
from good counseling service. 

To insure that the counselor is doing his job prop- 
erly, from both administrative and technical points 
of view, and that his activities are integrated into the 
total office operations, he receives regular supervision 
and assistance. On a spot-check basis, the manager 
(who is the supervisor of the counselor) reviews Mr. 
Andrews’ counseled applicant records and offers spe- 
cific criticism as well as commendation where war- 
ranted. Where there are situations that require tech- 
nical assistance for the counselor, that assistance is 
requested from the Administrative Office’s Technical 
Service. Where other staff are not doing their part, 
necessary corrective action is taken. The organization 
and management manual section on supervision of 
counseling activities in the local office is used, on a 
scheduled basis. ‘The manager makes the analyses with 
the counselor, using the analyses forms for the specific 
purposes for which they were developed. The anal- 
ysis is objective and frank. A double check comes 
from the periodic review of the counseling activity by 
the State’s field supervisor. The manager and field 
supervisor do not attempt to give Mr. Andrews tech- 
nical instruction, but they are sufficiently well 
informed so that they can spot those instances where 
technical help is needed, and request that assistance 
from the State’s technical service. The State coun- 
seling supervisor also visits the local office—on his own 
initiative but as part of the planned staff development 
activity—to analyze problems that arise and give such 
technical assistance as may be needed. 

In this office, as a result of a good planned program 
of staff development, both counseling and placement 
operations are benefited. Here is a good example of 
staff development “‘paying off’ in improved opera- 
tions. 

Doubtless, similar examples can be cited in connec- 
tion with many Employment Security operations and 
in many offices. Certainly the fact-finding training 
project, where it has been carried through, has been 
an instance of staff development that has resulted in 
improved operations in our unemployment insurance 
activities. 

Recently, following an evaluation of operations in a 
local office—part of a planned program—during 
which the supervisor had reviewed strengths and 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Ruby P. Jeffrey 


HAT is the primary purpose for line supervisors 

and staff technicians visiting local offices? The 

answer is Staff Training. The check of records, 
the observance of operations, and the discussions on 
policies, procedures, and techniques, are only the 
methods employed to bring out and pinpoint the 
type and amount of training needed in local offices. 
The thinking in Arizona is that every individual on 
the payroll wants to do a good job; and if he is not 
performing his work satisfactorily, the usual reason, 
aside from personal problems or health ailments, is a 
misunderstanding of what he is to do, how he is to do 
it, and why he should do it. When such misunder- 
standing exists, a need for additional training is 
indicated. 

To assure that local office personnel are adequately 
and continuously trained to do their job, a clear-cut 
operational policy must emanate from top manage- 
ment. The axis of this policy rotates on the organ- 
izational structure of the agency. The balance in 
our organization is provided by the staff specialists, 
who are delegated the responsibility for developing 
and evaluating procedures, methods, and techniques, 
and the line officers, who are delegated the authority 
of placing those procedures, methods, and techniques 
into operation. Such a policy has been followed in 
Arizona for several years, but was made more effective 
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Local Oifice 


Evaluations? 


By RUBY P. JEFFREY 
Chief, Technical Services 
Arizona State Employment Service 


Employment Security Commission of Arizona 


- 


in 1945 when the deputy director James A. Rork (now 
our Employment Service Director) developed and 
placed in effect a field supervisor’s check list. Since 
he had held the position of field supervisor, he was 
fully cognizant of the necessity for a field supervisor 
having a list of reminders of what to check and 
discuss when he visited a local office. 

The field supervisor’s check list has been revised 
several times since its initiation as program emphasis 
shifted. When the Bureau released Employment 
Security Manual sections on field supervision in 1950, 
our field supervisor’s check list was carefully compared 
with the Manual suggestions; and minor changes 
were made again to adhere to the outlined pattern. 

Another important phase of a top management 
policy is to effect uniform procedures and policies in 
all local offices. This was accomplished by the staff 
specialists being made responsible for writing manual 
and bulletin materials concerning their assigned pro- 
grams, and each staff member is responsible for 
supplementing the Employment Security Manual 
with Arizona instructions or writing bulletins on his 
particular programs. All materials are discussed with 
the field supervisor prior to their release to local 
offices. Such instructions are then released and dis- 
tributed through a procedures control unit for final 
editing on clarity, punctuation, codification, etc.; but 
the responsibility of initiating these procedures rests 
with the staff specialist. 

Our method of operation in staff training and super- 
vision is a coordinated line and staff function. The 
field supervisor is responsible for the operation of the 
6-point Employment Service program in each local 
office under his jurisdiction but because of the multi- 
phased Employment Service program a field super- 
visor cannot be specialized in all of its facets. Conse- 
quently the first requisite of a field supervisor is that 
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he must be trained in and have a working knowledge 
of all programs in the local offices. Another necessary 
qualification is that he be able to recognize the need 
for technical assistance by the staff and request such 
services when needed. 

From experience it has been found that the 6-point 
program does not operate at maximum in local offices 
with the staff technicians sitting at desks in the State 
administrative office attempting to develop procedures 
and techniques and transmitting these products to the 
field in bulletin or manual form. Staff specialists, to 
be of full use to the organization, cannot be placed 
on a pedestal to wait until a field supervisor requests 
assistance from them. In Arizona, the staff has been 
given the responsibility of making on-the-spot evalua- 
tions of their assigned programs in each local office 
at least once a year and more often if possible. ‘The 
evaluations are then followed by on-the-job training. 
A staff technician does not give instructions to local 
office personnel for only the line officers have that 


authority; but they make every effort to sell their — 


programs by complete training and then inform the 
field supervisors, in writing, of the findings, the train- 
ing given, and recommendations for improvement. 
The field supervisors depend to a considerable extent 
on these staff checks for guidance in the more tech- 
nical phases of the program. In this way local 
offices secure assistance from both staff and line and 
are able to maintain a balanced 6-point program. 


Where Responsibility Rests 


The Director of the Arizona State Employment 
Service conducts staff meetings on a regular basis 
and reiterates periodically the policy that if a pro- 
gram is not functioning adequately in the local office, 
the responsibility rests upon both the line and staff 
officers. By this is meant that the duty of the staff 
is to develop, evaluate, and train in close cooperation 
with the line officers. 

Lines of communication between the State admin- 
istrative office and local offices also reflect this policy. 
Staff chiefs may contact local offices directly and 
vice versa concerning technical phases of assigned 
programs, but always a carbon copy of the correspond- 
ence or a summarization of the telephone call is sent 
to the field supervisor to keep him informed. The 
authority of the field supervisor is not lessened by 
this procedure because, if a local office does not 
obtain the desired results by direct contact with a 
staff member, their recourse is to the field supervisor 
who then intercedes. This can be applied in reverse 
when a staff specialist is unable to sell an idea or pro- 
gram to a local office in which case the field super- 
visor is asked for assistance in alleviating the problem. 

A supervisor’s check list is completed on every local 
office twice a year in Arizona. The 6-month periods 
are July to December and from January to June. 
This again is a joint undertaking of line and staff, 
but the field supervisor is responsible finally to their 
director for the completion of the check list. The 
check list may be completed on a piece-meal basis or 
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the entire check may be made on one visit, but usually 
the completion is a result of more than one trip to a 
local office. 


Our Visiting Program 


At this point, it is essential to understand that our 
frequency of visiting local offices is possibly different 
from that practiced by the majority of the highly 
populated states. The reason for such deviation, if 
any, is the distances involved between offices. Ari- 
zona is the fifth largest state in the United States 
encompassing an area of 113,990 square miles; and 
the average distance between local offices amounts to 
225 miles. Our State office staff is relatively small 
with three field supervisors and a farm placement 
supervisor. For the purpose of supervision the State 
is divided into three large areas: the northern with 
six local offices, the southern with seven local offices, 
and the central with three local offices. In the cen- 
tral area the field supervisor is also the manager of 
our Phoeniz Industrial office. The State farm place- 
ment supervisor is a combination line and staff officer. 
From May through January the farm placement 
supervisor operates in all local offices in the capacity 
of a line and staff officer for the Farm Placement 
Program; and in February, March, and April, which 
is the off-season for agriculture, he becomes a staff 
officer analyzing, developing, and giving training in 
his respective program. Therefore, close working re- 
lationships must exist between the field supervisors 
and farm placement supervisor so that a maximum 
job can be accomplished with a minimum of confu- 
sion and friction. 


The field supervisors spend approximatley 50 per- 
cent of their time in the field. Their schedule provides 
for a visit to each local office in their area every six 
weeks or an average of four visits to each local office 
during the 6-month period. Due to special condi- 
tions arising, it may be that-some offices will be visited 
three times while others may be visited five or six 
times during the period. A tentative schedule is 
drawn up prior to the beginning of the 6-month 
period for planning purposes to determine what activ- 
ities the field supervisor will undertake on his visits in 
addition to the routine checking. Some variations 
may occur in the schedule because of sickness, unfore- 
seen program load, or other difficulties; but in general, 
it is expected that the schedule will be carried out 
within these limitations. 

The staff technicians on each visit to a local office 
complete the portion of the check list which pertains 
to the program or programs they are checking and 
giving training in at that time, although if this portion 
has been completed previously by the field supervisor 
in that 6-month period, the staff does not duplicate 
the work, and vice versa. If a staff member finds a 
problem or misunderstanding in another program 
when he is visiting a local office, this is called to the 
attention of the field supervisor if he is present. If 
the field supervisor is not in the local office, the staff 
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member talks with the manager and then makes a 
report on this condition to the field supervisor upon 


his return to the State administrative office. Natu- 
rally, the staff member does not make a decision on a 
problem which does not concern his program; but 
the facts are gathered and passed on to the field 
supervisor and the other staff member concerned. 

Whenever a staff technician makes a local office 
evaluation, recommendations are transmitted to the 
field supervisor in writing with a copy to the State 
director. It is incumbent upon the field supervisor to 
study the report and, if in agreement, put into effect 
immediately the recommendations made and follow 
up on subsequent visits. If there is a difference of 
opinion, the staff and line concerned discuss the prob- 
lem and attempt to arrive at a mutual conclusion. 
If they are unable to do so, both present the problem 
to the director who makes the final decision. 

Copies of staff recommendations to the field super- 
visor, of the field supervisor’s instructions to local office 
managers, and any other correspondence on the 6- 
month evaluation are attached to the completed check 
list when it is submitted to the director at the end of 
the period. The director receives copies of corre- 
spondence going to local offices and is thus kept abreast 
of day-to-day operations; but at the end of the 6-month 
period, he is presented with the complete record of the 
checks made, the analysis of strengths and weaknesses 
found, and the corrective measures taken. 

We feel our method of a coordinated line and staff 
operation in training and supervision has several 
advantages. A healthy competitive spirit has emerged 
between the staff technicians to make their assigned 
program the best understood in the field. Our oper- 
ations have improved immeasurably over the past few 
years due to the line and staff officers working as a 
team in local offices to evaluate and train and bring 
operations up to meet specified standards. Field 
supervisors vie for the limited staff services available 
because they want their local offices to have equal 
advantage of this training. Then perhaps the final 
result is that this spirit of team work has sifted down 
to local offices, and the managers feel they have an 
advisory board in the line and staff officers to call on 
for assistance in solving their cap ercer en. 


- IMPROVED OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 23) 


weaknesses with the pertinent individual operating 
staff, one of these staff members made a statement 
which seems a very appropriate note upon which to 
close this discussion. After pointing out: that the 
assistance which had been given was practical and 
specific, that the analysis was objective and factual, 
and that instruction was given specifically on how to 
correct weaknesses uncovered, she said: “This super- 
visor actually applied all the stuff written in our 
manuals and bibles and inspired us with the urge to 
‘go and do likewise.’ *”’ The next analysis in this office 
should, and undoubtedly will, tell a story not neces- 
sarily of perfect, but certainly of improved, operations. 
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troit, Mich. 

C. V. Maddux, Retired. Formerly, Great Western Sugar Co., Denver, Colo. 

A. D. Marshall, gene, Employee Benefits Services, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

E. F. Musterman, Vice ~~ in Charge of Operations, Devoe and 
Raynolds Co., Inc., Louisville, K 

Walter Sondheim, Vice President and Secretary, Hochschild-Kohn, Balti- 
more, Md 

E. D. Starkweather, Director of Industrial Relations, North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. (Aircraft Industries of America). 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATIVES 


Harry Boyer, President, Pennsylvania Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions Council, Harrisburg, Pa. 

James Brownlow, Secretary-Treasurer of the Metal Trades Departments 
American Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C 

Mrs. Katherine P. Ellickson, Secretary, Social Security Committee, Congres, 
of Industrial Organizations, Washington, D.C. 

Harry Kranz, Legislative Director, New Jersey State CIO Council, Newark, 

J. 


H. L. Mitchell, President, National Farm Labor Union, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Washington, D 

Joseph M. Rourke, gee iam Connecticut State Federation of 
Labor, Bridgeport, Conn 

Boris Shishkin, aainn mien, — Insurance Activities, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D 

Leonard Lesser, Legal Consuiinns, Social Security Department, United 
Auto Workers, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Detroit, Mich. 

Anthony Wayne Smith, Assistant Director of Councils, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Washington, D.C. 

Ed Weston, President, Washington State Federation of Labor, Seattle, Wash. 
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William Hamilton (left), Claims Supervisor, Sacramento Local Office, evaluates a determination interview conducted by 
Donald Barker (right), Employment Security Officer |, following fact-finding training in the local office. 


| New Developments in Evaluating Trainin 


By EDGAR A. COLLINS 





Departmental Training Officer 


California State Department of Employment 


T HAS been truly said that any public employee 
I training program must justify itself by returning 

to the government organization either a financial 
saving or improved service to the public. There is no 
way to find out the extent to which staff training has 
contributed to either of these objectives without a 
planned evaluation program. 

Without effective and continuous evaluation there 
can be no real basis for judging the worth of training 
accomplished nor any sound foundation for planning 
future training. Unless the results of staff training 
are measured and measured accurately, plans must 
be based on assumptions, and appraisals on guess- 
work. 

In general the evaluation of training covers two 
areas: 

1. Evaluation of training results——That is, did the 
training accomplish the purpose for which it was 
given? Was the operating weakness corrected? Was 
the new policy understood and accepted? Is the 
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revised procedure being correctly carried out? Did 
the employee acquire the skills needed to perform 
his new assignment? In other words, did the trainees 
learn and are they applying the knowledges, skills or 
attitudes that were taught? 

2. Evaluation of training methods—That is, how good 
was the training process itself? Were the best training 
methods and devices used and were they used cor- 
rectly? Did the content of the course cover the 
subject adequately? Was the time allowed about 
right? Did the trainees have an opportunity to 
practice what they were learning? Was the instructor 
familiar with his subject? Did he have a good grasp 
of the techniques of instruction? In other words, was 
the training given in the most effective and the most 
practical manner possible? 

In the California Department of Employment the 
evaluation of training in terms of results is considered 
primarily a line responsibility. On the other hand, 
evaluation of training methods is basically a staff 
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function. The latter, requiring as it does technical 
expertness in the methods and techniques of training, 
can best be performed by the training staff. 


Planning the Evaluation in Advance 


A fundamental principle that governs the planning 
of training in the California agency is: The methods 
to be used to evaluate the training should be selected 
and provided for at the time the training project is 
initially planned. 

In this agency the planning of training has been 
reduced to a reasonably precise process. Whenever 
a training project or training course is planned, a 
written plan of training for the project is developed 
in advance. This written plan, called. a Training 
Project Outline, follows a prescribed format and cov- 
ers all of the factors that are essential to any well- 
organized course. A basic element of the Training 
Project Outline is the item ‘‘Methods of Evaluation 
and Follow-up.” This item*is always completed at 
the time the project is first planned. For example, 
Exhibit A is an excerpt from a Training Project Out- 
line covering a recent course in Fact-Finding in 
Determination Interviewing. 


Evaluation of Training Methods 


In the California agency, responsibility for evaluat- 
ing training methods rests with the training staff, 
and we are continuously exploring all possible meth- 
ods of appraisal. Up to the present reliance has been 
placed mainly on: (1) Observation of the training 
process by training staff members. (2) Appraisal of 
the training course by the trainees themselves. 

Members of the Department’s Central Office Train- 
ing Section and area training officers in the field try, 
as a matter of regular practice, to audit at least one 
session of every formalized training course, particu- 
larly all State-wide training projects initiated by Cen- 
tral Office. These audits are scheduled as close to 
the start of the project as possible so that needed 


changes and improvements in the training method 
can be made before the project is too far along. 
The training staff has developed a narrative-type 
appraisal sheet which is used for these audits. Copies 
of these appraisals always go to the trainer and to the 
operating unit responsible for the training. In addi- 
tion, a trainer’s report form has been developed which 
the instructor is asked to complete and submit at pre- 
scribed intervals, particularly in the early stages of 
the training. This report is designed to obtain the 
instructor’s evaluation of and suggestions concerning 
the training methods and materials being used. 

Two trainee appraisal forms have been developed 
and are in use in the agency. One is a narrative- 
type appraisal, the other a question-and-answer type. 
One of these forms is distributed to and completed by 
each trainee at the conclusion of the course. The 
results are analyzed by the training staff and by the 
operating unit giving the training. Many excellent 
suggestions for improvement have been made through 
hisdevice. On the following page are portions of these 
forms illustrating the type of questions asked the 
trainees (Exhibits B, C, and D). 

In addition to these regular appraisal forms, spe- 
cial questionnaires to evaluate some particular phase 
of the training program or some specific course have 
been designed and used from time to time. Also, 
interviewing individual trainees by members of the 
training staff is a method of evaluation that has been 
used with success on one or two occasions. 


Evaluation of Training Results 

As staff training is a fundamental part of manage- 
ment, we, in the California agency, feel that manage- 
ment of the training program should be integrated to 
the maximum extent with regular management func- 
tions. We feel that the planning of training and the 
evaluation of training should be carried on as part of 
regular management planning and management 
evaluation, and that this is particularly true of the 
evaluation of training results. In this agency, this 
phase of training evaluation is based on the regular 
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Materials: 


Training Aid, Series C, No. 11 
Fact-Finding in Determination 
Interviewing—Instructor’s Lesson Plan. 


Benefit Determination Guide 
Local Office Manual, Part I 


Methods of Evaluation and Follow-Up 


(DE 4381—Training Project Outline) 
State of California—Department of Employment 





Prior to the training of the determination interviewers, the local office manager or claims supervisor will make an evalua- 
tion of five determination interviews for each determination interviewer scheduled for the training, using the Record of 
Determination Audit, DE 3144, in observing the interviews and using the Analysis of Determinations and Rulings, DE 
3142, in inspecting the written records for each determination interview audited. As each interviewer completes the 
training, the claims supervisor will again make an evaluation of five détermination interviews by auditing the interviews 
and inspecting the corresponding written records for each interview audited. The audits should be made during a 1 week 
period within 3 weeks following the completion of the training by the interviewer whose work is being evaluated. 


Training Aid, Series C, No. 11A 
Fact-Finding in Determination 
Interviewing—Trainee Workbooks, Parts I & II 


Bureau Fact-Finding Cards 
Questionnaires 
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Exhibits B and C 





FOO SCH OCOKCSCSSCESSCCEFSEECH SOHO DVO 0 0 O94 6044 COU 24 ORES GE 


Title and Number of Training Project 





TRAINEE NARRATIVE APPRAISAL 
(For Evaluation of Training Received) 


Please give your evaluation of this training course, in brief narrative form, under the following major headings. Your 
appraisal will help in planning future courses. Please be frank. 


CHEK SCHERER EC OREO DSO CK OSE EDHEO OHSS HHREEC CECE CHE LRGOS 


Name of Instructor 











INSTRUCTOR (Consider his familiarity with material, grasp of techniques of instruction, control of group, use of audio- 
visual aids, appearance, manner, attitude, voice, etc.) 





Exhibit D 








TRAINEE APPRAISAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
(For Evaluation of Training Received) 
ee ES aPE Te y ere eee oe Spe 
OO Naf SEES) ER OE CRETE a a Ba aaa Sassi a bt hors nos samen alae 
Your evaluation of this training course will help in planning future training. 
Please answer all the questions and please be frank. 
PRESENTATION OF THE MATERIAL: 
1. Was the presentation well organized? ee eee Co Oe 
2. Did the Instructor seem to know the material thoroughly? , re i er 
3. Did the Instructor explain the subject matter clearly? is aise [See » 
4. Did the Instructor appear to read the material? bere DOU sss ona 
5. Did the Instructor constantly refer to his training material for the correct answer? ,. er FURS ou. oe ts 
6. Did you understand the subject matter? WORKS chan « 1 eae 
7. Did you have an opportunity to join in the discussion—ask questions? WRG ers ge. Bere ceets 








system of program evaluation. Program evaluation 
in local offices is the responsibility of the line super- 
visor in charge of the particular function. Each 
higher level of supervision validates the adequacy of 
the evaluations to insure that they are objective and 
correctly reflect the conditions of the programs in 
the local offices. 

There are two primary methods of evaluation: 
direct observation of a process, and analysis of records. 
In the observation method, the supervisor evauates 
the more intangible aspects of a process. Analysis of 
records involves analyzing the completed work as 
reflected in the following records: Employer orders, 
referrals, applications for work, employer records, 
counseled applicant records, initial claims, claim 
record cards, determinations and rulings. 

The findings from the analyses, and the action taken 
based on the findings are documented for the review 
of higher levels of supervision. Usually the document 
evaluation is made at least once a month; the obser- 
vation evaluation is dependent upon the individual 
situation. The work of employees newly assigned to 
a function, and of those whose work is below standard 
is subject to frequent evaluation by observation. 
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Evaluation by both the observation and the analysis 
of records methods is on a sample basis. The size of 
the sample varies according to the activity. In the 
employer relations program, approximately 20 per- 
cent of each month’s workload is evaluated. In 
evaluating the reception process, the supervisor selects 
one interviewer each month and evaluates his work 
by observation. The supervisor then discusses the 
findings with the interviewer in terms of performance, 
progress and need for training. 

Evaluations are also made by local office managers 
to ensure that program goals are being met; that the 
staff is properly utilized; and that premises and lay- 
out are adequate and traffic flow efficient. 

Higher supervisory levels in the local offices make 
independent evaluations to determine if the super- 
visor’s evaluations are valid, and if the proper action 
is being planned to correct weaknesses. Where evalu- 
ations have been made by forms analysis, the highest 
supervisory levels evaluate a sample of the documents 
which the immediate supervisor evaluated. By com- 
paring evaluations of the same documents made by 
different supervisors, the higher supervisory level can: 
(a) Determine whether the supervisors’ evaluations 
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Edgar A. Collins (extreme left), Departmental Training Officer, and Mrs. Mary Etta Boslet, a member of the training staff 
and Training Officer for the Division of Public Employment Offices and Benefit Payments, audit one of the early sessions of 


Fact-Finding Training for Determination Interviewers. 


training project and Mr. Harris developed the course. 
right), Program Development Section, one of the trainees. 


are valid, (b) see if proper action is planned or has 
been taken to correct weaknesses. 

The field supervisor also reviews the evaluation 
documents and reports the results of his validation of 
local office operations and prograns by a written 
report, which is designed to provide an effective system 
of accountability in field’ management operations. 
This report is of value to all levels of administration 
in the development of local office programs. The 
reports of field supervisors inform line administrators 
and staff technicians of the need for program changes, 
new programs, training needs, staffing needs, oper- 
ating problems, status of operations, evaluation tech- 
niques, and the need for administrative action or 
technical assistance. 

In addition to the regular line evaluations of local 
office programs and operations, special studies are 
made by the Planning and Methods Staff in Central 
Office in such fields as organization, staffing, premises 
and lay-out, functional time reporting, budgeting, 
operating programs, and management. 

Through this regular system of program evaluation, 
training needs are disclosed and the results of training 
determined. By basing the measurement of training 
results on the regular program evaluation system the 
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Phil Proto, Benefit Methods Supervisor (standing), Program Develop- 
ment Section, and Tom Harris (in front of Mr. Proto), a member of his staff, conduct the training. Mr. 


Proto planned the 


Mr. Harris, as “claimant” is being interviewed by Ed Irvine (extreme 


appraisal of training accomplishments becomes prop- 
erly a part of normal management functions and the 
responsibility of line supervision. By means of such 
evaluations before and after training it is possible to 
measure the results of a particular training course 
with a fair degree of accuracy. For example the 
bar chart (page 31) illustrates the specific results of 
training on Counseling Records as disclosed through 
an evaluation of counseled applicant records before 
and after training. 


Training Reports 


One very useful source of information concerning 
the effectiveness of training is the training reports 
that are submitted by the Central Office sections and 
by field offices. The Training Report form used has 
been designed to serve as a supervisory tool for both 
maintaining a record of training given, and reporting 
training accomplishments. Together with the Ad- 
vance Training Plan form it constitutes a manage- 
ment control for evaluating the planning, scheduling 
and carrying out of the training program in the 
Central Office section or field office. The Training 
Report form is set up to provide, in addition to in- 
formation about the content, scope, methods and 
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EFFECT OF TRAINING ON COUNSELING RECORDS 
% EVALUATION OF COUNSELED APPLICANT RECORDS FROM 2! OFFICES 
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AFTER RECEIVING COUNSELING TRAINING. 
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% STUDY BASED ON 313 RECORDS COMPLETED BEFORE COUNSELING TRAINING WAS GIVEN AND 313 RECORDS COMPLETED BY THE SAME INDIVIDUALS 
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OF THE SATISFACTORY, 





man-hours of training, an evaluation by the section or 
field office of the results of the training and the 
training methods used for each project reported. 

Local office training reports are submitted monthly. 
The offices report all formalized training given to the 
local office staff. A running “recap” of these reports 
is maintained in the Central Office Training Section, 
and quarterly a summary and analysis of the training 
reported and recommendations concerning it are 
furnished to the administrative staff of the division 
responsible for local office operations. 

Recently, in addition to these regular analyses, 
special cost studies of selected State-wide training 
projects have been made by the Central Office train- 
ing staff. These studies have been made for the pur- 
pose of isolating and breaking down all of the costs to 
the Department of the particular training project, in- 
cluding the costs of trainer and trainee time. These 
serve as valuable appraisals of training from the cost 
standpoint. 


Evaluating the Management of Training 


As part of the regular system of management control 
in the California agency, a complete evaluation of 
each local office training program is required at 
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least once a year. These evaluations are a line func- 
tion carried out as part of the responsibility of the 
field supervisor. However, a member of the training 
staff usually participates in making them and provides 
technical advice and assistance. Specific standards 
have been established for making these evaluations. 
They cover all phases of the local office training 
program: the determination of training needs, the 
planning and scheduling of training, the conducting 
of training, and the evaluation of training given. A 
written report, including recommendations for im- 
proving the particular local office training program, 
is submitted at the completion of each evaluation. 
Accurate measurement of training results and of the 
effectiveness of training methods is not easy. Many 
factors other than training often contribute to the 
result. Then, too, the results of training frequently 
are not immediately apparent nor are they direct. 
Nonetheless, even though precise and completely 
objective appraisal methods are sometimes lacking, the 
California Department of Employment is convinced 
that a plan of evaluation for every training project is 
essential. For only through real evidence of worth 
can the public employee training program be justified 
to the public administrator, the legislator and the 
public, all of whom in the final analysis must support it. 
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International Trainees 


Four Germans in the United States under the spon- 
sorship of the Office of International Labor Affairs, 
recently had 3 weeks’ training in the Pennsylvania 
State Employment Service. Their program provided 
for 1 week of study in Allentown, 1 week in Scranton, 
and 1 week in Erie. The group is particularly inter- 
ested in community employment planning, labor 
transfer programs, and unemployment insurance. 


Three Austrian labor market specialists also were 
given training in the Bureau of Employment Security. 
In charge of regional offices in their country, these 
trainees, after a briefing in Washington, participated 
in the annual meeting of the Interstate Conference 
of Employment Security agencies at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, September 15-18. Their training provided 2% 
weeks in California, 1 week in Arizona, and additional 
training from the Illinois and Pennsylvania State 
agencies. They are interested in all phases of the 
Employment Security program. 


Mr. Bose, a Bureau of Apprenticeship trainee from 
the Ministry of Labour in India, received brief training 
in the BES. Mr. Bose hopes to receive additional 
training at a later date in some of the local public 
employment offices. 


The Bureau has given approval to a request from 
the International Labour Office for a sponsorship in 
training Mr. Cesar Sotto from the Philippines Em- 
ployment Service and to a request from the Mutual 
Security Agency for training Mr. Francisco C. Escano 
and Mr. Apolonio V. Castillo of the Bureau of Place- 
ment of the Philippines Department of Labor. These 
gentlemen arrived the first week of October and will 
receive training for a period of from 6 months to 1 
year from the BES and affiliated State Employment 
Security agencies. 


Mr. Flavio P. Sampaio, Assistant to the Secretary 
of Labor, Industry, and Commerce in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, received a week’s training in the BES. Mr. 
Sampaio attended the recent Vocational Guidance 
Seminar sponsored by the University of Maryland 
and the International Labour Office. 


Mr. Si-Wen Chao, Director of Personnel in Engrav- 
ing and Printing, in Taiwan, Formosa, is in this coun- 
try for 6 months of study and training in employment 
service, unemployment insurance, and welfare pro- 
grams. Mr. Chao has a Fellowship from the ILO for 
study with the Bureau of Employment Security. 


Mr. Ramos from Mexico, and Messrs. Camacho, 
Cartin, and Donato, from Costa Rica, recently were 
observers of the New York City Employment Service 
Needle Trades Office. The Latin-American trainees 
were sponsored by the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 





Our Common Heritage 


(Continued from cover page 3) 
New and Exciting Happenings 


Within our respective countries new and exciting things are 
happening. It is vital that each should keep in touch with 
what is going on in the other. 


Because we are jointly the custodians of so great an inheri- 
tance, we have a tacit obligation in trust for ensuring the 
perpetuance of the freedoms under which we were born and 
grew in strength. 


So far, we are both trying to gear our defense production 
with our civilian economy and we are doing it successfully. In 
defense production, we are each of us following the sensible 
plan of producing for the common reserve that each of us can 
best produce. 


In so doing, we have confounded the Reds who thought we 
would both crack up either economically or politically under 
the strain. 


No matter how much we are in rival political camps in our 
respective countries, let us always keep our eye on the ball. 
Whether we are Democrats or Republicans, Liberals or Con- 
servatives, we are definitely Americans and Canadians. And 
that is something the dictators can never understand. 


In building up our strength. in these critical years, our 
respective governments are grateful to the North American 
workers for their patience and understanding. Of all a nation’s 
resources, manpower is the one of prime importance. Man- 
power involves all the complexities of human behaviour, and 
must be dealt with fairly and with understanding. 


A ton of steel will go where it is sent, without having to be 
convinced or cajoled. It has no prejudices or habits or family 
ties to be upset. But men and women, in a democratic com- 
munity, can be effectively managed by compulsory methods 
only to a very limited extent. And then only in a national 
emergency. 


Manpower 


The budgeting of civilian manpower must depend, to a large 
degree, on the voluntary cooperation of the citizens, on the 
basis of policies which have been determined by their elected 
representatives, and which the majority of them understand 
and agree with. 


Then, too, as a Minister of Labour, I am expressing my 
admiration of the forthright manner in which the unions 
themselves undertook voluntarily to clean the House of Labour 
of disloyal elements, whose first allegiance was to Moscow. 
That job could only be done effectively by Labour itself, and 
you did it with finesse and thoroughness. 


We stress sea, land and air strength, and rightly so, in the 
midst of our present dangers. We must never relax our joint 
efforts to attain security against greedy aggression. But we 
must ever remember, too, that human life, and the realization 
of its highest possibilities, should ever be the supreme concern 
of men and of nations. 

It is in the moral, intellectual and social well-being of our 
citizens that the real greatness of our two countries is found. 
I believe our two peoples can do even more than we have done 
to enrich their own lives, and of other peoples, who are looking 
across the world for more tangible proof of that spirit of the 
good neighbour. 

And so we must continue to tread the freedom road together. 
We will not always see the same problem from the same angle, 
but there is where our patience and understanding will be the 
solvent of our difficulties. 

I am convinced that fortitude, tolerance and devoted coopera- 
tive efforts to make the right prevail will lead us in the not too 
distant future onto sunny uplands of peace and security; where 
we can continue to grow in the grace of God, and in the fear 
of God, and in the fear of nothing else. 
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A Community Approach care 


Bend’s beautiful Mirror Pond, home and setting of the nationally known Bend Water Pageant. 








BEND-iné Efforts for the Upward-Age Group 


By CLARK A. PRICE 


Manager, Bend Office No. 72 


Oregon State Employment Service 


HE community value of an Employment Office is 
"Lae taken pretty much for granted by the aver- 

age citizen. Operationally, the manager and his 
staff go along day by day providing necessary employ- 
ment and claims service in the most efficient manner 
possible without attracting undue attention except in 
those specific fields. This was the general situation 
in Bend, Oreg., prior to December 1950. What hap- 
pened thereafter provided the Local Employment 
Office with the opportunity of a lifetime to demon- 
strate its ability to produce best when the going be- 
came the most difficult. Here is how it all happened: 


A Major Sawmill Ceases Operation 


Bend, Oreg., is a beautiful city of 12,000 population 
situated in the heart of the vast Oregon Inland Em- 
pire. Astride the swift, clear Deschutes River, Bend 
lies in a valley bounded on the west by the lofty snow- 
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capped Cascade Range and on the east by the rolling 
Ochocos. Mild in climate and prosperous in nature, 
Bend felt financially secure by virtue of her limitless 
forests of yellow gold Ponderosa Pine timber. Limit- 
less? That was the fallacy of the situation! No tim- 
ber is without end, and 35 years of even the most 
carefully-controlled sustained-yield logging operation 
had taken its toll. Suddenly Bend awoke to the fact 
that one of its oldest and largest employers was closing 
down in the interest of conserving the remaining 
timber. 

A payroll of approximately 850 workers was to be 
lost which might deal a severe blow to the economic 
structure of the area. What todo? Who could help? 
Those were the two big questions. 

Prior to 1950, there were two large milling and 
lumbering companies operating in Bend. Both had 
equally efficient conservation programs and nearly the 
same number of employees. When the trend became 
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Bend Local Office Team. Standing reading from left to right: Donald T. Grubb, Placement Officer; Robert A. Dybas, 





Sign 


Placement Officer; Robert N. Rondeau, Application Interviewer; Donald L. Wahl, Counseling and Testing Supervisor. Sitting, 
reading from left to right: Doris Huber, Clerk-Steno-Receptionist; John F. Weisser, Claims Supervisor; Clark A. Price 


Manager; Ester |. Ballantyne, Claims and Statistical Clerk. 


clear to the management of both companies, a mutual 
agreement was reached which would best protect the 
community’s natural resources, and result in the 
smallest financial loss to the area. Company ‘‘A” 
bought out Company “B,” effective as soon as the 
supply of previously cut timber was processed through 
“B” Company’s mill. Company “A” would then 
operate at its normal rate, which would mean a 
constant operation could be maintained on an indefi- 
nite basis since there was sufficient timber yield for 
one but not for two such operations. 

This agreement meant that by Christmas of 1950 
Company “B” would lay off 650 employees. The 
balance of 200 would be released by April of 1951. 
Some would be absorbed into the staff of Company 
**A” but not enough to make any material difference. 

The problem, as it stood, appeared to involve only 
the finding of suitable jobs for 850 workers. There 
was, however, a second problem—550 of these individ- 
uals were 45 years of age or older! The grim reality 
of the problem of placing this upward-age group of 
workers was confronting us. Breaking the group 
down into age ranges resulted in the following 
statistics: 


80 years and older..... 53 6000.64 years......... 60 
oo ee eee 20 SR ee SP Fem. ........ 100 
65: to 6) yoRrs........<% 114 45 40°99 years... ...... 253 


The Oregon State Employment Service immediately 
stepped into the breach and with the wholehearted 
cooperation of the entire Bend community made a 
large contribution to the successful solution of what 
might well have become a major employment disaster. 
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Providentially, the Bend Employment Office had 
begun in December 1949 to promote the hiring of 
building and allied artisans who were seasonally 
unemployed. They were needed for inside remodel- 
ing, decorating, painting, etc., being done during the 
winter months because there was a shortage of this 
type of worker during the spring, summer, and fall. 
This was the embryo of a combination educational 
and promotional program, the purpose of which was 
to “‘get a foot in the door’ in inducing employers to 
hire more workers over the age of 45. The press, 
radio, service clubs, and the Chamber of Commerce 
gave full coverage and support to the program, the 
result being that many workers (over 45 years of age) 
found employment which would otherwise not have 
been available. This promotion has continued each 
winter since initiated and is proving more successful 
each year. 


Promoting Abilities Pays Dividends 


With a foot in the door, a program through the 
same media, and with the same support, was launched 
in July 1950 emphasizing, pin-pointing, and “‘building 
up” labor market bulletin excerpts prudently timed 
to “sell”? employers on utilizing the services of workers 
over 45 years of age. Here is an example: 

During the months of December 1950 and January 
1951, some 700 workers will be laid off by the “‘B” 
Company and thrown on the labor market. From 
present indications, very few of the men laid off will 
be absorbed in employment by other employers in 
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John Mahoney, Company “B,”’ Head Sawyer, shown sawing 
the last log. neldestall, Mr. Mahoney also sawed the 
first log which was 35 years ago. 


the area. A defense contract or contracts, if such 
could be obtained, would materially help in making 
employment for these laid-off workers. If, as we are 
led to believe, the awarding of a defense contract or 
contracts is based first on a local available labor 
supply, then most certainly the Bend area would 
meet this first requirement. 

The local office believes that many of the jobs now 
unfilled, which are listed with the service, could be 
expertly filled by local applicants if employers would 
relax their rigid hiring requirements, especially as to 
age, taking more workers above the age of 45. Unless 
this is done by employers, it will be impossible to fill 
many jobs now open either with local workers or 
workers from outside the area. 

There was a noticeable trend during the month in 
the hiring of workers in the older-age group. Work 
openings placed with the local office for experienced 
male workers showed that the maximum age, in some 
cases, rose to 60 years, as compared to 45 years on 
work openings received in previous months. Many 
employers who heretofore set their maximum age 
range at 45 were taking men between 45 and 55. For 
comparison, 42 men above the age of 45 were placed 
in employment as against 19 for the previous month. 
In spite of increased hiring of men workers in the 
older-age group, there still are many of these expe- 
rienced and dependable workers on file for employ- 
ment. When placing orders for workers, employers 
are urged to consider the abilities of these experienced 
men who have proved themselves so dependable. 


Reappraising the “Stock-in-Trade” 


So much for the advertising phase of it. What 
part, when, and how, from an operation standpoint 
did the Bend local office play in this problem of 
Community Planning (full utilization of skills)? The 
first operation was to determine the “‘stock-in-trade.” 


November 1952 


Accordingly, in addition to all new applications 
meeting the standards, a thorough and detailed 
reinterviewing program was put into operation 
whereby all previously registered applicants upon 
becoming “‘active’’ were given a subsequent applicant 
interview to the extent of meeting all standards as set 
forth in Form USES 612, Analysis of Application 
Records. Especially in the application, placement, 
claims, and counseling functions, was emphasis placed 
on building up the morale of the older worker, 
pointing out what assets he still had to offer in pro- 
ductiveness, judgment, and “know-how.” It was 
suggested that, in applying for a job, he was not to 
mention he needed a job but to emphasize his abilities 
which would be an asset to the employer. 

It was, of course, necessary to screen from the traffic 
those applicants who were not actually in the labor 
market, calling attention to their probable entitlement 
to old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

The second step was to reappraise all employer 
orders. Staff members were cautioned to avoid such 
prejudical questions as ‘“‘What age range do you 
want?” Instead they might ask, ‘“‘Will you consider 
an applicant who can do a quality job for you 
regardless of age?”’ 


Training on New Manual Sections 


Training was then given to selected local office 
personnel by the manager based on the advance ES. 
Manual, Part II, Sections 8500-8656. Shortly there- 
after formal training was given by the Central Office 
on these same manual sections, and also on counseling, 
including guides and other tools which made for a 
“stepped-up” and more thorough counseling service. 

Placement personnel exerted every effort to place 





Three of the men pictured above, former employees of 
Company “B”’ with service records of 30 years or befter, 
were placed by the Bend Office. Standing, left to right, are 


Sven Halvorsen, age 77, placed as Resort Maintenance 
Foreman; Oscar Moline, age 70, placed as Irrigator Head 
Gate Control Man; John Kott, age 73, placed as Molding 
Machine Operator. Sitting, Clark A. Price, Manager, Bend 
Local Office. 
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Part of Bend’s famous Cascade skyline showing from left to right in the background: ‘Bachelor Butte,” “Tumalo Mountain,” 
“Broken Top,” “South Sister,” “Middle Sister,”’ and “North Sister.” 


laid-off Company “B” workers with employers in 
Bend and vicinity. This, in many cases, meant that 
workers necessarily accepted employment at a reduced 
skill and pay, but many were glad to do so in order to 
remain in Bend. Out of 850, some 250 were placed 
or found employment on their own in Bend subsequent 
to registration and counseling. A “fan-out” place- 
ment program was also pushed whereby workers could 
commute from Bend to areas close by, thereby elimi- 
nating housing problems. Some 100 were in this 
category. 

Then, still in fan-out style, some 200 temporarily 
moved from Bend to points within the local office 
administrative area and took temporary employment 
until such time as employment opportunities in their 
own eccupations developed at Bend or within com- 
muting distance of Bend. Some 50 of this 200 have 
since returned to Bend and their homes. 

Withdrawing from the. labor market and applying 
for Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance were some 125 
workers. A total of 175, half of whom were over 45 
years of age, removed themselves from the area en- 
tirely or did not follow through with the Bend plan 
of action. 


Where Are They? 


_ A recapitulation on the workers over 45 years, who 
were laid off by Company “B,” is as follows: 

1. Some 550 workers were over 45 years of age. 

2. Of the 550, some 337, or 61 percent, attained 
satisfactory vocational adjustment through efforts of 
the local office, or on the part of the worker, after 
registration and counseling. 
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3. Some 125, or 23 percent, of the 550 voluntarily 
withdrew from the labor market because of age and 
filed for Old Age and Survivor’s Insurance. 

4. Some 16 percent, or 88, of the 550 removed 
themselves entirely from the area of local office 
jurisdiction. 

Who helped whom? The “mature workers” in the 
opinion of Bend local office personnel were an asset 
to our “‘stock-in-trade.”? Not only have public rela- 
tions improved, but an over-all increase in nonfarm 
placements, including those placed over the age of 45, 
has taken place as evidenced from the following figures 
taken from the ES—212. What helped most of all to 
do it? The privilege of serving “‘the older worker” 
who is not part of a group problem at all but rather 
an individual who needs only a fair chance to prove 
himself. 
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Now the crisis has passed: the Bend Local Employ- 
ment Office finds a new community bond has been 
forged. Taken for granted? Indeed it is not! Bend 
has a new fully accepted member of its official family— 
the Oregon State Employment Service. 
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Our Common Heritage 


Excerpts from an address by the Canadian Minister of Labour, the Hon. Milton F. Gregg, 
delivered to International Association of Machinists at Kansas City, September 1952 


SPENT my early youth in Eastern Canada at the beginning 
I of the century. There it was quite the thing for many of 
our men to come South seeking work. As we youngsters 
tried to size things up for the future we gained the impression 
that if we were good and died, we might go to Heaven; and if 
we were good, and grew up, we might go to the States. 
Anyway, you have a lot of people down here whose roots are 
north of the 49th parallel, and we are beginning to get quite a 
few of your folks coming to live with us. That exchange is all 
to the good when it is in reasonable balance as it is now. 
One of our Canadian writers has described a Canadian as a 
man who “acts like a quiet American.” Just fancy that. I 


don’t know what he means. Surely it cannot be that you folks 


are so boisterous, that we by comparison, are anemic little 
Lord Fauntleroys. Let me assure you we are not. 

Then, too, somebody else has said that you in the United 
States are composed of “48 States of Mind.” Well, thank 
God you are. We have 10 Provinces of Mind, and they do 
not let us in Ottawa forget that fact—which is a good thing. 
It is the very essence of democracy that there is inherent in 
our freedom such diversity in unity. If all our thinking were 
alike, well, there would just be no thinking. We would be 
robots, fed and clothed to go through the motions of living. 

I sometimes feel that our very strength lies in our mutual 
background. And it does no harm to refresh ourselves at times 
at the well-springs of our being. There we have much in 
common. Both our peoples pioneered in blazing new trails 
across a wilderness of plain and mountain to establish the 
altar fires of hearth and faith. Right here the site of this his- 
toric city was the jumping off place of your pioneers for the 
Santa Fe and the Oregon trails. From the Missouri the covered 
wagons pushed on into the unknown grass lands. In Canada 
we have the saga of our Red River Carts, creaking across the 
cloud-dappled prairie—the epic treks along the ‘‘Cariboo 
Trail,” and the ‘“Trail of 98” to the gold creeks of the Yukon. 
Featuring the hazards of your Western plains, you had your 
“Sitting Bull’ and the ‘Little Big Horn’? and we had our 
‘*Poundmaker”’ and ‘‘Duck Lake.’”” You had your Civil War 
and we had two rebellions. From these tragedies we both 
learned the hard way. From them came the birth of two na- 
tions. You got your democratic charter—‘‘Government of the 
people, for the people and by the people,” and we got ours in 
‘*‘Responsible Government by the Consent of the Governed.” 
They both mean much the same thing. And because they do, 
this continent has become the strong bastion of a free civiliza- 
tion. 

You have been so engrossed in your own tremendous devel- 
opment and its associate preoccupations that it would be nat- 
ural for you not to realize that your neighbour up north has 
grown up. 

We are your understanding neighbour. We understand you 
because we spring from the same pioneering background and 
because we have lived and fought and worked side by side 
with you quite a while now. 

We have reached that stage in our development which you 
reached at the turn of the century when you saw your last 
frontiers begin to disappear. Then you had what looked like 
inexhaustible resources remaining to be developed. The Mes- 
sabi Range was just being opened. Your age of steel was just 
beginning, for the automobile, and your skyscrapers and two 
world wars had not yet made their impact on your industrial 
potential. 

Your oil in Texas and Pennsylvania was just being tapped, 
and your farm lands were still limited to quarter sections, 


before the advent of the gang-plow and the combine. In 
Canada we are now starting to push back our last frontiers. 
About the time a young mechanic, named Henry Ford, was 
tinkering with a gasoline engine, and the Wright brothers were 
flying an engined crate at Kitty Hawk, a young Canadian 
statesman, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, proclaimed to the world at 
large that “‘the twentieth century belonged to Canada.” At 
that time the population of Canada was around five million. 
Homesteaders, using oxen, were breaking the prairie sod. One 
railway had pushed through the mountains just fifteen years 
before. Lumbering and agriculture were our staple industries, 
and a few unions were struggling for existence. 

Accordingly, Sir Wilfrid’s prediction sounded a bit pre- 
sumptous. Nobody took it too seriously. It was merely 
regarded as one of those inspirational aphorisms to bolster 
the faith of a young country in its future. But now it is hap- 
pening. Canada now has clear title to untapped reserves of 
resources that can unleash mighty forces—forces that should 
guarantee the more abundant life for millions—if mankind 
does not run a Tam O’Shanter race to hell. 

The five ingredients that are making Canada a very favoured 
nation under Providence today are: Iron, Oil, Aluminum, 
Nickel, and Water. 


The five major projects that are being harnessed to these 
ingredients are: 


1. The Seven Islands Railway stretching its steel fingers 350 
miles north through Quebec to tap the vast iron deposits of the 
Labrador-Ungava hinterland. This is a joint U. S.-Canadian 
enterprise, and by 1954 the ore will be pouring down the 
railway to feed the steel mills of our two countries. 

2. The Red Water and Leduc oil fields of Alberta out of 
which flows the ‘‘black gold’’ from sub-strata, yielding its 
power to serve the needs of a continent. 

3. The Kitimat development in Northern British Columbia 
which will give Canadian industry unchallenged leadership 
in aluminum production for the predictable future. Timber 
mills will follow aluminum into Kitimat. Under the coastal 
range hydro electric generators will be installed. At full 
capacity, these will yield two million horsepower, pouring 
through a ten-mile tunnel under the mountains. 

4. The Lynn Lake project “North of 53” in the upper 
reaches of Manitoba. Here another railway is being pushed 
160 miles across the northern muskeg to bring out the new 
production of nickel from a new refinery. These deposits, 
under the northern lakes and tundra, will give Canada clear 
title to the control of this essential metal. Adjacent to it, 
Northern Saskatchewan has its counter-part to Lynn Lake in 
the uranium mines now been developed. 

5. The St. Lawrence seaway. Here is something so great 
in its economic impact that Canada would have liked to share 
it with its American neighbours. But we are now proceeding 
to develop it alone, for all this hydro power cannot be allowed 
to lie undeveloped any longer. 

That your own country recognizes our sudden emergence as 
a strong nation is shown by the prominence given to these 
projects recently by your leading magazines. 

And so all these factors bring us marching into the future 
together. 

What that future will be, is something for us both to decide. 
It is not only our own survival but in a certain sense “‘we are 
our brothers’ keepers.”” No man or nation can escape that 
Biblical injunction. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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